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MORNING MUSINGS. 


I.— MY HEART. 
My heart is like a fairy land, 
With flowers and garlands gay ; 
My heart is like a meadow plain, 
hereon a child may play. 


My heart is like a silver brook 
That lightly babbles by; 

And sometimes like a dreamy lake 
Beneath a heavy sky. 


And sometimes like a stormy sea, 
With waves that rise at will, 

Till o’er the water breathes a voice, 
And then the waves are still. 


My heart is like a roomy house, 
With widely opened door — 

One day the gates will shut, and then 
‘Comes peace forevermore. 


II. GOD’S LILIES, 


God?’s lilies droop about the world, 
In sweetness everywhere ; 

They are the maiden-souls who learn 
To comfort, and to bear 

And to smile upon the heavy cross 
That every one must wear. 


O lilies, beautiful and meek ! 
They know God’s will is right, 
And so they raise their patient heads 
In dark and stormy night, 
And far above the eastern hills 
They see the dawn of light. 


They know that when their day is done, 
And deep the shadow lies, 

The cross will weary them no more ; 
So lightly they arise 

To meet the angels when they call 
“ Lilies of Paradise ! ” 


III. — PATIENCE. 
**Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre.” 
Only be patient, all will come 
To one who knoweth how to wait ; 
The wished-for, love-desired home — 
Ah yes, it cometh soon or late. 


Ah yes, it cometh; see the star 
Of hope in darkest clouds arise : 
Ah yes, it cometh ; see from far 
The dawning red in eastern skies. 


O my beloved, we shall see, 

When all the weary years are o’er, 
How very sweet the days will be, 

For you and me, forevermore. 
Sunday Magazine. A. C. C. 
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COME NEAR TO ME. 


THE way is long! Come near to me; 
I cannot live afar from Thee, 

Nor journey to my home above, 
Unless Thou aid me with Thy love. 


So many errors clog my soul — 

So many evils round me roll : 

I faint with all the weary strife — 
Come near me, Lord, for Thou art life. 


The thorns seem thicker than the bloom, 
Edging the pathway to the tomb: 

They pierce — and whither shall I flee, 
Except, dear Lord, I flee to Thee ? 


Come near at morning, noon, and night; 
Be Thy sweet presence my delight ; 

Thy gracious comfort freely give, 

That I may look to Thee and live. 


And, oh at last when I shall feel 
The damps of death upon me steal, 
Disclose to my dim, fading eyes, 
The opening gate of Paradise. 


THE CYNIC’S CAROL. 


CHRISTMAS comes but once a year; 
Happy that twice it cometh not: 
For sirloin is uncommon dear, 
And dear the pudding in the pot ; 
And floods are out, and rooms are chill, 
And every morning brings a bill. 


That plant yclept the mistletoe 

To me by no means pleasant is: 
My daughters underneath it go 

To meet a detrimental kiss, 
From one who nothing hath a year, 
And liveth in a street called Queer. 


My parson preacheth straight at me, 
My wine-merchant sends claret sour, 
My stocks are down to thirty-three, 
My stockbroker won’t wait an hour ; 
My boys, escaped scholastic swish, 
Take from the larder what they wish. 


Well, life has consolations still : 

Locked in my study, far away 
From riots that my household fill, 

I pass a calm, if cheerless day — 
Thankful, as bed-time draweth near, 
That Christmas comes but once a year. 

Punch. 
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A PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
A PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND.* 


“You are happy in going to be settled 
ina country where you will find all the 
pleasures of royalty with none of its in- 
conveniences.” With these words the 
great Frederick in the peaceful days of his 
later reign dismissed the niece whom the 
young Prince of Orange had come to Ber- 
lin to claim as his bride. For at that 
time (1766) the political horizon in the 
United Provinces was fair. The strug- 
gles against Spanish bigotry and French 
ambition, in which prince and people had 
nobly responded to each other’s call, were 
not so long past that the benefits of the 
compact could be forgotten under which 
afew scattered trading communities had 
won a place in the councils of Europe. 
The Dutch were grateful to the line of 
rulers whose energy and tact had pre- 
served the nation against external foes 
whilst maintaining its internal liberties. 
On their part the Princes of Orange had 
little of kingly honour or power wanting 
to their position. Commanding by hered- 
itary right all land and sea forces, and 
holding all the chief executive powers ; 
these functions confirmed and renewed in 
the elder branch of the house of Orange 
first, by the five chief provinces; then ex- 
tended to the junior, so adding the two 
others it had separately administered; 
then granted to successors by the female 
line; and finally to heirs adopted in de- 
fault of any born: it might well seem that 
the Stadtholders of the Netherlands, 
though professedly only the first servants 
of a free State, held dignities as honour- 
able and as sure of continuance as those 
of any royalty in the world. 

Such was, no doubt, Frederick’s view 
when he parted from his neice. The 
Prussian reigning house was the natural 
marriage mart for princes in those days. 
Princesses had abounded in it when Fred- 
erick was young, and had been disposed 
of freely to the first fitting suitor by the 
thrifty court. And there is small reason 
to believe that this young lady was de- 
spatched from Berlin with any special view 


* Der Preussische Feldsug in Holland, 1787. Yon 
Freinerr von Troscuks. Berlin: 1875. 
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to extending Prussian influence over a 
neighbouring State, much less with the 
far-seeing design of making her treatment 
by the Dutch a pretext for entering the 
land to overrun it with a Prussian army. 
If any such thought entered Frederick’s 
subtle mind, it gained no utterance. And 
it was after he had passed away that 
events occurred which brought about the 
event then unforeseen, the invasion of 
Holland by Prussia, the excuse being 
mainly the ill-treatment of the Stadthold- 
eress by Dutch officers, successors of 
those who had welcomed her with every 
demonstration of loyalty twenty years be- 
fore.* ' 

To teli how this change came about 
would be to write the internal history of 
the Netherlands during the eventful 
epoch that preceded the great turning- 
point in modern history, the French Rev- 
olution. Such a task would be altogether 
beyond our scope. It is sufficient here to 
indicate, as‘one main cause of the unpop- 
ularity that in 1780 had begun to attach 
itself to the Stadtholder, the connection 
of Dutch affairs with our own unhappy 
war with America. Long jealous of our 
growing maritime supremacy, Holland was 
not a whit less ready than France to aid 
the new foes of our own kindred, whom 
an obstinate ministry and bigoted king 
had forced into rebellion. The time had 


* The political details of these transactions are re- 
lated with inimitable vivacity in the despatches of 
Sir James Harris, then British minister at the Hague, 
which were published in 1844 by his grandson in the 
second volume of the ‘“‘ Malmesbury Correspondence.” 
In fact, Sir James Harris had been throughout the 
moving spirit whose energy and courage kept life in the 
Stadtholder’s party, and eventually defeated the cabal 
of the patriots and the French. ‘The Prussian court 
refused to act without the support of England, which 
was extorted with considerable difficulty from Mr. Pitt. 
But in August 1787 the two governments of St. James 
and Potsdam agreed on six preliminary points: to act 
as mediators by mutual consent; to resist all foreign 
interference; to disarm and dissolve the Free Corps, 
and restore the Prince of Orange to all his rights as 
Stadtholder; to march a Prussian army into Holland, 
England agreeing to prepare forty ships of the line to 
support it; and finally, in the event of any power dis- 
approving of this intervention, to defend each other 
and accomplish it by force of arms. A secret conven- 
tion embodying these articles was signed between 
Prussia and England on the 2nd October, 1787. But 
the whole operation was no more than the fulfilment of 
the policy of which Sir James Harris was the real 
author. 
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come, it was thought in the United Prov- 
inces, when the Dutch flag should once 
more sweep the seas of those intrusive 
islanders, and strike terror far inland 
from the coast where it flaunted. And in 
the conduct of the operations that followed 
the declaration of war it came to be 
thought, whether with truth or not, that 
the Stadtholder, himself of British blood 
by his mother’s side, was not hearty in the 
national cause. The anti-Orange party, 
which before the American war had dwin- 
dled into a mere faction, grew rapidly in 
importance. Its leaders in the various 
provinces skilfully used the opportunity 
of the hour; and the Prince of Orange, 
on his part, did so little to counteract the 
popular cry against his sluggishness, that 
when peace came in 1783, it failed to 
bring back with it his former constitu- 
tional powers, dependent as these were on 
a friendly majority in the legislature. The 
patriotic party, the name assumed by those 
who advocated war @ outrance against 
England, had grown to be a formidable 
body in the States and in their General 
Assembly. Each exercise of the_heredi- 
tary prerogatives of the house of Orange 
was closely watched, criticised, and con- 
tested. The rising tide of revolutionary 
feeling in France naturally gave strength 
to popular sentiment against a prince in a 
land so near. And despite the rigid 
efforts to adhere to the constitutional 
forms, which he did his best to maintain 
much later even when the opposition was 
put forcibly down by Prussian bayonets, 
the Prince of Orange found his task of 
administration becoming yearly more and 
more difficult. In truth the strange union 
of personal sovereignty with republican 
freedom which hard circumstances had 
made possible for several generations, 
was now becoming weakened in the ab- 
sence of the external pressure which was 
probably necessary to its continued main- 
tenance. It would be interesting to specu- 
late on what the internal history of Hol- 
land might have been, had not the general 
convulsions of the revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic eras that succeeded, settled the 
question decisively by superior forces. 
But we are here concerned chiefly to trace 
the actual facts that led to the special in- 
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tervention of Prussian arms in her neigh- 
bour’s territory. For this was an event of 
some historical importance in itself, and 
not without its bearing on the military 
questions of our own day; yet one which 
the din and clash of the greater wars that 
speedily followed that of 1787 have caused 
to be almost forgotten save by a few stu- 
dents of military problems. 

The Stadtholder’s difficulties were much 
increased by the conduct of Austria in 
1785 in contesting the right of the Dutch 
to occupy the strong places on their own 
frontier in the Netherlands, and to close 
the navigation of the Scheldt; the doing 
of which was, according to the limited 
commercial notions of the day, the most 
pressing point for Amsterdam policy to 
carry out. The emperor Joseph II., re- 
versing the whole policy of his house in 
foreign as well as in internal matters, had 
at this time patched up a temporary friend- 
ship with France, and let it be known to 
the Dutch that he could only be moved 
on the points in dispute by her media- 
tion. This led the patriotic party to in- 
sist once more on the value of what they 
declared to be the purposely neglected 
alliance with France; and their attacks 
brought further unpopularity on the Prince 
of Orange, who from hereditary training, 
as well as by his marriage, was strongly 
opposed to French predominance in Euro- 
pean politics. The continued differences 
on important points of policy betwcen 
the Stadtholder and those who now had 
the majority in several of the provinces, 
and especially in Holland whose voice in 
the federation was nearly as powerful as 
that of the other six united, led to deter- 
mined opp@sition to his administration on 
minor questions. The prince had so far 
lost sight of the wise advice given him by 
Frederick the Great, never to forget his 
true position of chief servant rather than 
ruler of the States, as to introduce certain 
semi-royal observances on which the pa- 
triots fastened offence, and so used them 
to diminish his influence with the masses. 
Thus it was observed that the officers of 
his guard now bore the arms of Orange 
on their caps, instead of those of the 
United Netherlands as their predecessors 
haddone. Then the main gate of the pal- 
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ace at the Hague had been of late years 
reserved entirely for princely use. Like 
other free peoples, the Dutch were pecul- 
jarly sensitive as to any right of way be- 
ing taken from them; and the restriction, 
when once brought clearly to public no- 
tice in the growing agitation, gave dire 
offence. And to these disputes there 
came to be added a more serious differ- 
ence still, one of some real constitutional 
importance, as to the right to the com- 
mand of the palace guard. The deputies 
of the provinces asserted an hereditary 
claim to appoint to it, granted to them 
expressly to secure the independence of 
their deliberations against a populace sup- 
posed from its local conditions to be sub- 
servient to the ruling house. Worsted 
on all these points, William V. not only 
showed his personal annoyance by sud- 
denly ceasing to wear his own military 
uniform in public, but declined to reside 
any longer in a capital where he consid- 
ered himself subject to.insult. He with- 
drew altogether from the Hague, and 
dwelt for a time chiefly at his chdteau of 
Loo in the province of Gelderland, where 
his party was still in a decided majority. 
His retreat at this crisis, however, natu- 
rally gave increased strength to the oppo- 
sition in Holland; and if Holland should 
decide to cast his authority off, he could 
hardly be deemed the actual Stadtholder 
of the Netherlands any longer. Yet she, 
powerful as her superiority in wealth and 
population made her, and in despite of her 
contribution of more than half the charges 
of the Federation, was for some months 
overborne in the votes of the States-Gen- 
eral, where Utrecht (excepting only its 
capital), Zealand, Friesland, and Gelder- 
land were faithful to the prince. Parties 
in each had been formed against him, and 
were in active correspondence with the 
patriots at Amsterdam; but the govern- 
ments still adhered to their allegiance. 
There was a sort of armed truce during 
the summer of 1786, in which the more 
cautious spirits were striving to patch up 
the difference, while the more far-seeing 
prepared for the armed struggle that was 
inevitable. This was presently broken by 
the warmth of party-spirit in Gelderland, 
the most Orange in opinion of the seven 





States. Here two small towns, Hattem 
and Elburg, where the patriotic party had 
gained the upper hand in the municipali- 
ties, refused further obedience to the de- 
crees of the provincial legislature or 
States, declaring it incompetent to act in 
the absence of their deputies. The States 
then called upon the Prince of Orange in 
his capacity of captain-general of the 
province to use armed force in defence of 
their prerogative. Nothing loth to act 
under constitutional powers, William 
marched on the recusant towns with such 
troops as he had at hand, acting, as his 
party put the matter, in his magisterial 
rather than his strictly military capacity. 
But his opponents did not wait his coming. 
Protesting against the violence intended, 
they left their homes to go a few miles 
into the neighbouring province of Overys- 
sel, where feeling was strong against the 
Stadtholder; thus giving the appearance 
of the first call for armed forces as coming 
from the Orange side. Holland then de- 
cided on action from which there could 
hardly be any appeal but to the sword. 
She had temporized hitherto, according to 
such Prussian writers as Baron Troschke, 
chiefly because her leaders were endeav- 
ouring to get back from distant parts of 
the United Provinces the regiments quar- 
tered there, but raised and paid by her. 
The proceedings in Gelderland caused 
caution and concealment to be laid aside; 
and on September 22nd the province by 
its States directed that the Prince of Or- 
ange should be suspended from his func- 
tions of captain-general of Holland. The 
glorious federation that had astonished 
the world hardly less by the firmness of 
its union than the gallantry of its actions 
seemed at once to be dissolved by this 
daring step. Order and. counter-order 
from either side contended for observance ; 
and the hour had at last come when con- 
stitutional forms were strained till they 
broke, and personal choice for prince or 
province became a hard duty to be incum- 
bent upon all. Out of the general confu- 
sion of the few months that followed, the 
truth appeared that if the prince trusted 
to the armed power at his command for 
the restoration of his hereditary rights, his 
trust would be in vain, The troops he 
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had had under him were raised, as he him- 
self had been appointed their command- 
er, by separate provincial commissions. 
Known to the outside world as one na- 
tional army, the Dutch regiments were 
constitutionally far more distinctly sepa- 
rate levies than those bodies of cantonal 
militia which the Swiss are now slowl 

striving to weld into a federal force. Hol- 
land had no sooner openly pronounced 
against the prince, than her allies in the 
patriotic party in the Assembly, Groenin- 
gen and Overyssel, gave direct orders to 
their own regiments not to use arms 
against any other province of the feder- 
ation. Zealand and Friesland ey 
followed the example, seeking the neutral- 
ity favoured by weaker spirits in all such 
national crises. Utrecht was paralyzed 
from action on either side; for although 
her Orange-governed States had moved 
their sittings from the hostile capital, so 
important was the latter to the province 
that its defection made it useless to count 
on the regiments siding with the Stadt- 
holder. There remained, therefore, for 
him to rely on no more than his faithful 
Gelderland, with its handful of three thou- 
sand or four thousand troops, a force quite 
inadequate to do more than for the present 
guard his own person. Even the Swiss 
contingent of the army which had lately 
obeyed him did so no longer. There had 
long been, it should here be noticed, such 
a body in federal pay, raised chiefly in 
the canton of Berne, and quartered along 
the defensive southern frontier of the 
‘seven provinces which, at first held for 
reasons of astrictly military character, had 
grown to be the common care and propert 

of all in peace as well aswar. These regi- 
ments, having never known orders come 
to them except through the prince, might 
have been thought certain for his cause. 
But though mercenaries, the Swiss sol- 
diers never forgot that they had come to 
a land which professed freedom as full as 
that won by their own forefathers. And 
when private instructions came from Berne 
that they were to remain strictly neutral 
in the political conflict in the Netherlands, 
they made it known that neither party 
could reckon on their services for putting 
down the other. The patriots, in fact, felt 


for the time“that matters were going their 
own way; and they were occupied in Hol- 
land with fresh proposals for striking at 
the hereditary powers of the Stadtholder, 
when a sudden act of violence by partisans 
on their side at once forced on open hos- 
tilities, and brought an ally to the prince’s 
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side no less able than willing to give him 
the mastery over his adversaries. 

On June 28th, 1787, the Princess of 
Orange, unaccompanied by her husband, 
was on her way to their chd¢eaz near the 
Hague. To reach this it was necessary 
to pass a cordon of posts formed by some 
of the provincial troops of Holland. But 
she had no armed escort with her. The 
prince himself had not been in any way 
outlawed, or officially declared the enemy 
of the province, which had simply by its 
legislature suspended him from his mili- 
tary offices. Nevertheless, a certain local 
commission of defence, formed no doubt 
of warm partisans of the popular cause, 
took on itself to consider the journey as 
either dangerous or illegal, and after 
roughly stopping the cortége, finally sent 
it back. It was a time of much hot blood 
on either side; and there is little doubt 
that the Prussian story is true, and that 
the officer charged personally with the un- 
pleasant business behaved with great and 
needless violence. He is said, on his be- 
ing refused admission to the princess’s 
chamber, to have forced his way in with 
drawn sword, and remained until she left; 
and his subsequent act of suicide when 
his party succumbed to Prussian interven- 
tion, seems to show him either consciously 
guilty, or despairing of clearing his name 
of the charge laid on it. 

The report of this act of violence no 
sooner reached the Hague than Prussia 
came upon the scene. Thulemeier, the 
ambassador, who was previously conduct- 
ing, conjointly with the French plenipo- 
tentiary, an attempt at the difficult task of 
reconciling the prince with the recusant 
provinces, and had never ceased to show 
perfect deference to the claim of sovereign 
rights maintained by each of the latter, 
now took an altogether different. tone. 
The injured princess was the sister of his 
king, Frederick William II., who had not 
long succeeded to the throne of what was 
already recognized as one of the most 
powerful, if not the very foremost, of the 
military monarchies of Europe. More- 
over the sympathies of the king had all 
along been privately much more on the 
side of the Prince of Orange than those of 
his predecessor were, so far as had been 
known, in the earlier difficulties in his day 
of the Stadtholder with the provinces. 
If far more humane and liberal in his ad- 
ministration of home affairs than the 
great Frederick, his successor was cer- 
tainly wanting in that breadth, or, as it 
might by some be judged, coldness of 
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view which caused his uncle to regard 
with the utmost equanimity any troubles 
of his friends or neighbours that did not 
chance to touch the welfare of Prussia. 
And although revolution at that time, it 
should be observed, could certainly not in 
the abstract have been so repulsive and 
detestable a thing in the eyes of a German 
ruler of the ordinary type, such as Freder- 
ick William, as it became but a few years 
later when identified with the Phrygian 
cap, the guillotine, the abolition of royalty, 
and all the excesses of the Reign of Ter- 
ror; still personal and family sentiment, 
no doubt, made the prospect of interven- 
tion on fair excuse a pleasant one politically 
at Berlin. The only difficulties anticipated 
were those of a military nature, and these 
were at first overrated, as the events to be 
narrated prove; but even estimating them 
at their worst, the Prussian court was con- 
fident in the invincibility of soldiers brought 
up under the eye of the great master of 
war himself: and the order was unhesitat- 
ingly given to collect a force sufficient to 
enforce compliance with the ambassador’s 
demands, and to march it, or so much of 
it as must get across the Rhine, forthwith 
into the duchy of Cleves. Mobilization, 
with all its iente machinery, was in 
those days a thing unknown. Such stand- 
ing armies as States chose to maintain 
distinct from the militia which all had, in 
some form or other, inherited from feudal 
days, were supposed to be fully ready for 
war at all times; just as our own army 
affected to be until the necessity for its 
reorganization was lately forced on us. 
The war-bureau, then very recently formed 
at Berlin, to replace as far as possible 
the personal supervision to which the 
great king had trusted, found no diffi- 
culty in moving twenty-six thousand 
troops speedily to the required points; 
and it was believed that full occasion 
would be found for all their services be- 
fore Prussian honour, now pledged to the 
Stadtholder’s side, could be vindicated. 
We suspect that if the difficulties of the 
undertaking were much over-estimated 
then, they are certainly not less so in the 
narrative of Bz.cn Troschke. No doubt 
this writer is supported to some extent by 
the example of his great countryman, 
Clausewitz, who has left an elaborate nar- 
rative of this campaign, as one of special 
importance to be studied. But Clause- 
witz was writing with a special view to 
theory, being in fact a military teacher and 
critic first, and an historian only so far as 
served his main purpose. It was natural, 
as no branch of warfare is neglected in 





his great work, that he should take for 
analysis a single study of the science, on 
a theatre so peculiar as Holland, in order 
to show how far the usual principles are to 
be modified in a land of marshes, canals, 
and inundations. And certainly this ex- 
ample was very ready to his hand, the 
chief materials for dissecting it being 
found in the German archives, and the inva- 
sion conducted throughout with success 
and credit by his own national army. It 
seems to us, however, altogether a mistaken 
view to put it in the first class of military 
achievements. Nor is the attempt to be 
justified by the historical fact that the 
same country which was overrun with 
comparative ease by a single Prussian 
corps in 1787, had resisted the whole 
efforts of Spain and of France in preced- 
ing centuries. For in the first place, the 
art of war had been altogether changed 
since the era when Alva led his fanatic 
legions against the Protestant rebels of 
the Netherlands; or to come lower down 
in history, when the horsemen of Louis 
XIV., the maison du roi at their head, 
swam the Rhine at Tollhuys to com- 
mence their campaign against the same 
obstinate foes. The progress in wealth 
and civilization, which, while it makes 
countries seemingly more powerful as 
well as prosperous, in reality puts them 
more than ever (as the world is discover- 
ing rather late) at the mercy of a stronger 
and not less civilized invader, had oper- 
ated in Holland as much as_ elsewhere. 
The rude energy of the measures of de- 
fence by wide inundations which baffled 
the Grand Monargque in 1672 were hardly 
likely to be fully repeated in the more 
crowded Netherlands of a century later ; 
and if they had been adopted, it may be 
doubted whether even this means of de- 
fence would have proved as effectual 
against the improved facilities for the at- 
tack which the Prussians could have 
brought to bear. Nevertheless, the pres- 
tige of former heroic resistance no doubt 
magnified the apparent difficulties of the 
invader. But in this campaign that we 
are about to notice a new and: decisive 
element was to act on his side. The war 
was, in fact, not a national struggle, but 
an act of armed intervention; and the 
Prussians were therefore to be aided in 
what should have been the most difficult 
part of their task, not merely by the moral 
support of the Stadtholder and his party, 
but by the material possession through 
the hands of his supporters of some of 
the most important strategic points that 
had ‘to be gained for their purpose. This. 
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will appear from even a brief considera- 
tion of the task originally set before the 
Duke of Brunswick, whose high reputa- 
tion at that period, and the favour he had 
constantly enjoyed in Frederick’s old age 
with that king, whose favourite nephew 
he was acknowledged to have been, se- 
cured him the command of the Prussian 
army in the field beforehand in any serious 
operation it undertook. 

Four separate possible lines of defences 
(increased in Clausewitz’s review to five) 
oppose the invader moving westward on 
the heart of Holland, the half seagirt dis- 
trict of country round Amsterdam. Of 
these the outermost, and by far the most 
important geographically, is the Yssel, the 
branch which leaves the main Rhine 
stream near Arnheim, and taking its 
course first to the east, soon turns to 
make its way due north by Duisburg and 
Deventer into the south-eastern corner of 
the Zuyder-Zee. The province of Over- 
yssel, which has been mentioned as one 
of those which from the first strongly 
supported that of Holland in its rupture 
with the Stadtholder, lies on the eastern 
or German side of this stream, and might 
be supposed therefore ready to aid in re- 
sisting the Prussian passage. But on the 
other hand, that of Gelderland lay to the 
west of it; and the Prince of Orange, by 
his faithful contingent from that province, 
held secure passages over the river more 
than sufficient for his comingallies. This 
fact, no doubt, fully justifies the statement 
of Baron Troschke that in the campaign 
we are writing of, this famous line had no 
importance whatever. But it does far 
more than this in our view. It shows that 
an examination, however careful, of the 
military problem of 1787 cannot solve the 
present question, one very carefully stud- 
ied in both countries, of the possibility of 
the defence of Holland against Germany. 
And when the war-office of the former 
sketches a project, as has recently been 
done, for protecting the line of the Yssel 
with certain intrenched points, which 
would act as it were as large guard-houses 
from which to regulate the extensive inun- 
dations which it may be desirable to make 
in case of war; one may be sure that 
there is naturally no thought of dealing 
with any state’of things like that of 1787, 
when the keys of this line were already 
placed beforehand at the disposal of the 
Prussian army, by the prince whom it 
came to restore to his rights. 

For a similar reason there was no more 
importance at the time we are speaking of 
to be attached to the second line, which 
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runs rather to the westward of and par- 
allel to the Yssel, along the small streams, 
the Grebbe and Ehm, flowing respective- 
ly into the Rhine and Zuyder-Zee from 
the same marsh, and is continued again 
across the Rhine above its separation into 
the Old Rhine and the Leck, to its south- 
ern branch, the Waal, at Ochten. For 
behind, or to the westward of this, lay the 
town of Amersfoort belonging to Utrecht, 
to which place the Orange party in that 
province, being in the legal majority, had 
transferred its seat of government, and 
which might therefore be looked on be- 
forehand as safe for the Stadtholder and 
his friends. Occupied early in June, as it 
was certain still to remain, it rendered the 
intrenchments that had long marked the 
line of the Grebbe useless, and indeed 
there was no serious attempt made to hold 
them. 

Such resistance as could really be ex- 
pected in 1787 would rest naturally on the 
third line, the renowned bulwark of Hol- 
land itself in former wars; formed for 
the first forty miles, from the Old Rhine 
at Utrecht, its most important part, by 
the Vecht flowing to the Zuyder-Zee. 
Through Utrecht again it is continued 
south-westward along the Vaardt, another 
cross channel running from the Old 
Rhine to the Leck, and then by similar 
canalized streams to Gorkum on the Waal, 
a place so strong that the French held it 
nearly three months in 1814, after the 
were driven from the rest of Holland. 
The lower part of the Vecht pierces the 
Goiland, the most intersected and marshy 
district of all the Netherlands; and the 
skill.of Cohorn, exercised to prepare the 
country within against the genius of Vau- 
ban, urged on to proof in the invasion 
of the Netherlands by Louis XIV., had 
strewn this-difficult country with small but 
formidable works that seemed to cover 
every possible point of passage against a 
foe coming from the east. Opened to the 
French however, by the unhappy surren- 
der of herself to them by Utrecht, the ad- 
vantage they unexpectedly gained in thus 
turning it in the end proved vain; for the 
undaunted Hollanders had already inun- 
dated a new line just within it (treated by 
Clausewitz as a distinct one, and made the 
fourth of his series), which started like 
that of the Vecht from Naarden, on the 
Zuyder-Zee, and ran also to Gorkum, so 
as in fact to make a loop with it; and on 
this unlooked-for obstacle the French in- 
vasion of 1672 was shattered. The inner 
line thus formed was in fact a vast lake of 
prolonged shape, cutting the country be- 
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tween the Zuyder-Zee and the Waal in 
two; and the republic was saved indeed, 
but only by such a tremendous sacrifice 
as the less united and determined genera- 
tions that succeeded cannot, in our view, be 
expected to repeat. 

Behind these lines running from Naar- 
den to Gorkum, is a last barrier to the in- 
vader. Amsterdam possessed its own 
works, of no great strength in themselves, 
but easily covered by a skilful system of 
inundation. And it must be borne care- 
fully in mind by the reader that the whole 
south and west of the then very limited 
district adjoining the capital was covered 
at the time we are writing of by the vast 
Haarlem Lake, the greatest impediment 
the Prussians met with. But where broad 
waters rolled in 1787, there are now, 
thanks to Dutch industry and ingenuity, 
nothing but fertile pastures. So that of 
the thirty detached forts which we under- 
stand to be in the lately-framed project of 
the Dutch war-office for the defence of 
the city and its ship-canals, a mere frac- 
tion would have closed all the land-ap- 
proaches three-quarters of a century since. 

It is needless to follow Baron Troschke 
in his analysis of the characters of the 
chief actors on the scene. Yet in one 
point this might well be done did space 
permit; for no more careful account can 
anywhere be found than that he gives of the 
brilliant qualities which made the Duke of 


Brunswick’s at that time one of the fore-’ 


most names of Europe. On the whole, 
however, the Prussian writer deliberately 
decides that the duke’s mind was just one 
of that class which fails under the test of 
very serious responsibility; and this ver- 
dict will hardly be disputed by any Eng- 
lish reader. The events of his more fa- 
mous campaign of 1792 shattered effectu- 
ally such political and military reputation 
as he had won; and as much of this was 
owing to the success of his operations in 
Holland five years before, we must plainly 
look for the cause of this success some- 
where else than in the exceptional genius 
of the commander. Yet Brunswick cer- 
tainly on this occasion showed no want of 
any personal activity, or of promptitude to 
master the needful details. On receiving 
from Berlin the first psivate instruction of 
his coming appointment, he left his hered- 
itary dominions at once for the future 
scene of action, and a few days later, on 
August 7th, was found at Nimeguen, at- 
tending the birthday reception of the Prin- 
cess of Orange, nominally of course to 
offer his compliments to his cousin, but in 
reality to gather information for his enter- 
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prise. Many of the chief adherents of 
the Stadtholder from the various prov- 
inces had made a point of paying their 
respects to his wife on this occasion; and 
hence Brunswick was enabled to ascer- 
tain without difficulty what aid might be 
hoped for from each. And doubtless 
also, one so conversant with public af- 
fairs knew enough of the world (though 
this we are not told) as to discount rather 
largely the sanguine views of the parti- 
sans with whom he was mingling. This 
first part of his task done, he made his 
way back to Wesel, where on his pas- 
sage through he had informed the gov- 
ernor, General Gaudy, that it would prob- 
ably become his line of operations, and 
directed him to take. forthwith the neces- 
sary preliminary measures for supply. 

For the next five weeks preparations 
went actively forward with a spirit worthy 
of one trained in Frederick’s practical 
school. Three divisions of Prussian 
troops were formed in the duchy of 
Cleves, close to the Netherlands frontier, 
under Generals Knobelsdorff, Gaudy, and 
Lottum, and equipped specially for service 
which might lead to unusual exposure. 
Brunswick showed much forethought in 
the care he bestowed on the bridge-train 
which was to accompany him, havin 
large wooden pontoons specially supplie 
by boat-builders at points behind him in 
Prussia, besides hiring a small squadron 
of boats and lighters, some ready decked, 
from the traders of the Lower Rhine. 
Other vessels were taken up for the trans- 
port of supplies ; and it is worthy of spe- 
cial notice in these days, when all military 
improvements are supposed new, that 
eight large Rhine-boats were specially 
fitted up under the duke’s own eye as 
floating hospitals, to be accompanied by 
others carrying a proper staff of doctors 
and nurses. He had an army which 
Clausewitz declares not properly adequate 
in numbers for its purpose ; for his twenty- 
six thousand men had to overcome the re- 
sistance of provincial troops not much 
fewer in number, a posted, and 
likely to be supported by large reserves, 
such as the Holland militia, who in former 
wars for independence had, played their 
part manfully. But a more serious anx- 
iety beset him at this time in the reports 
which came both from Paris and Amster- 
dam, that the French government had not 
only resolved to intervene on the side of 
the provinces, but had actually given 
orders for the formation of a camp of one 
hundred thousand men in the north-east- 
ern angle of France about Givet, with’ 
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a view of taking the Germans in flank 
during their enterprise. Brunswick, how- 
ever, was a master in the art of spying, 
a part of warfare then conducted with 
thoroughness: so taking his measures for 
etting early and complete information 
rom the spot, he was presently reassured 
by the fact that nothing was yet done up 
to the time that his little army was all 
ready for its business. The foreign pol- 
icy of France, in those last years of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI., was in one of 
the fits of indecision and nervousness 
which alternate strangely in the nation’s 
history with acts of passionate and dan- 
gerous temerity. There was a great de- 
sire universally felt to avenge Rosbach 
and humble Prussia. But no doubt the 
pecuniary difficulties which brought on 
the great revolutionary crisis two years 
later were already pressing heavily on the 
ministry of Louis. Atany rate the op- 
portunity, such as it was, was suffered to 
slip away; and “the sharp German axe 
that (according to a national boast) can 
cut the tightest knot,” had fully done its 
work before the unready court of Ver- 
sailles had resolved on any action. Still 
there was present throughout on the other 
side the fear that the talked-of French 
preparations might be begun; and both 
the diplomatic action and military prep- 
arations of Prussia were hurried forward 
in consequence, so that all attempts ata 
pacific solution had been openly aban- 
doned by.September 12th, and the army 
received its orders that day to be ready 
to cross the frontier on the following 
morning. 

Of the forces disposable for Brunswick’s 
operations the strength, and its distribu- 
tion in three divisions of about eight 
thousand men each, have been already 
mentioned; and as usual with Prussian 
writers, Baron Troschke goes, at this por- 
tion of his task, into elaborate detail. 

It is sufficient for us here to say in the 
first place, that the boasted invention of 
horse-artillery by Frederick did not help 
his successor here, the. maintenance of 
that arm having been abandoned by the 
great captain from motives of economy 
in his later years. Four field-batteries, 
therefore, and these hardly capable of 
more rapid motion than a walking pace, 
represented tue artillery arm, as the word 
is now understood, in the duke’s force. 
But his infantry battalions, according to 
the custom of the day, were each accom- 
panied by their own light field-guns. 

The cavalry, on the other hand, viewed 
also as at present known in Prussia, were 
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thus early represented in each branch ex- 
cept that of the famous uhlan or lancer, 
Brunswick had with him two regiments of 
cuirassiers (a branch that had then just 
laid aside the cumbrous armour it took its 
name from); one of dragoons, still (by 
what was fast becoming the fiction it now 
has long been) supposed to be specially 
capable of doing dismounted service ; and 
portions of two regiments of hussars for 
his light duties, one being that which had 
been so gloriously distinguished under 
Zieten in Frederick’s early days, and still 
bore the name of the greatest sadreur of 
modern war. 

Of engineers, a single detachment, 
known as a “ troop,” was assigned to the 
7 and this probably in consideration 
of the coming siege-work. For the da 
had not yet come when the great organiz- 
er Scharnhorst was to make of this new 
branch a component element of every 
Prussian field-force. 

Of the infantry, which of course formed 
the bulk of the twenty-six thousand fight- 
ing men, one part must be particularly no- 
ticed. Out of eight regiments detailed for 
the campaign, one only, and that of small 
strength, was formed of fusiliers—in 
other words, of infantry soldiers dressed 
in green, carrying rather lighter arms than 
the rest, and specially taught to skirmish. 
The tradition then was, and it remained 
long after France, Austria, and Russia 
successively abandoned it, indeed until 
the Prussian army went down helpless 
under its weight at Jena, that the infantry- 
men must as a rule fight solely in the 
steady shoulder-to-shoulder line which 
Frederick had so often led to victory. So 
to a proportion of some sixteen thousand 
of these closely-drilled soldiers, it was 
thought quite sufficient, according to the 
routine of those days, to allot two moder- 
ate battalions of light infantry, intended 
to cover the front and flank from annoy- 
ance; to which were, however, added two 
companies of riflemen recruited originally 
from the royal foresters, and probably the 
most efficient troops of their class in the 
world. In such figures, and a close adher- 
ence to the dead system they represent, 
may be readily found the key to the utter 
defeat of Prussian pride not many years 
after by the Frenchmen trained to more 
agile warfare in the revolutionary cam- 
paigns. But English soldiers of all men 
should be the last to criticise the error. 
The sounds of the centenary anniversa- 
ries of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill still 
ring across the Atlantic. And Lexington 
and Bunker’s Hill celebrations only really 
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record the historical truth, that British 
soldiers trained closely on Frederick tra- 
ditions were found at heavy disadvantage, 
alike in defence and attack, against the 
rough provincial levies that had learnt 
under our own flag in the struggle with 
France for the American continent, the 
simple secret of suiting their form of in- 
fantry battle to the ground on which they 
fought. 

Of the disposition and arrangements of 
the Dutch forces for the contest, little that 
is exact is known to the German writers ; 
and it is probable enough that, as they be- 
lieve, the details were never put on record. 
About twenty thousand men, or rather 
fewer, were left to the popular cause from 
the regular contingents maintained by the 
seven provinces, after deducting the small 
part that had adhered to the Stadtholder. 
It was hoped to double this by the addi- 
tion of twenty thousand militia, chiefly to 
be raised in Holland. And as a final re- 
serve, the large towns all had their inde- 
pendent city companies, fairly equivalent 
in value to our own metropolitan volun- 
teers of to-day, and not unlike them in 
their practice and organization. Of these 
Amsterdam alone could turn out sixty 
companies on occasion ; and behind works 
they might make a formidable addition to 
the defensive power of the nation. In 
cavalry the Dutch were naturally weak; 
yet they had four small regular regiments 
of this arm at their command. And their 
artillery, largely served, according to what 
had become a national tradition, by French- 
men, was abundant in number and well- 
supplied with matériel. On the whole, 
therefore, there could have seemed to be 
no reason for ridiculing beforehand their 
confident expectation that the new enemy 
would find the task of penetrating into 
Amsterdam as serious a business as the 
Spaniard or Frenchman had in days gone 
by. For plain reasons, already given, their 
leaders made no attempt to defend the two 
more advanced lines of the Yssel and the 
Grebbe. The regulars were therefore dis- 
persed, according to the military ideas of 
the time, in al bodies along the third 
line which was to be obstinately held, that 
which first follows up the Vecht to 
Utrecht, and crosses the Old Rhine and 
the Leck successively, to end at Gorkum. 
The latter place and Utrecht, as the two 
main points on it, were strongly held. 
Some ten thousand troops occupied the 
open lines where not wholly protected by 
inundations. The rest were thrown into 
such smaller fortresses as Naarden and 
Muiden at the Zuyder-Zee extremity. It 
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was thought in Holland that the opening 
of hostilities would be followed by delib- 
erate sieges of some of the permanent 
works. A double attack of this nature on 
Naarden and Utrecht was especially pre- 
pared for. And this misconception of his 
purpose, it is due to Brunswick’s reputa- 
tion to add, had been skilfully led up to 
by his own orders. One part of the sin- 
— conditions of this campaign was that, 

uring the sort of five-weeks’ armistice 
that preceded it, Prussian staff-officers, 
carrying the Orange colours, had been 
allowed to carry on their reconnoissances 
from day to day, almost up to the very 
works they had presently to turn or take. 
Brunswick had fully availed himself of 
this exceptional advantage, and that ina 
twofold sense; for his assistants had not 
only examined every road leading to the 
Vecht line that could possibly be used, but 
by his special orders had shown them- 
selves conspicuously and frequently at 
various points along its lower section from 
Utrecht to Naarden, in order to impress 
the enemy with the belief that the blow 
would fall on that side. 

While thus dexterously deceiving them, 
Brunswick prepared to manceuvre so as 
completely to turn the portion of their 
lines he thus appeared to threaten. Brees- 
wyk, a hamlet which stands at the angle 
where the so-called Vaardt, which is no 
more than the Upper Vecht, branches off 
from the important Rhine-mouth, known 
as the Leck, was the particular point at 
which he resolved to break through. It 
was known, indeed, to be strongly in- 
trenched. But still there was of course 
more hope of carrying it at once than of 
taking without regular siege such a place 
as Utrecht. And there was the special 
political advantage in avoiding the latter, 
that the province it formed the capital of 
had not officially renounced its allegiance 
to the Stadtholder, and it was desirable as 
far as possible to isolate the resistance of 
Holland by refraining from attacking the 
neutral states. To carry out the purpose, 
General Gaudy, whose division formed the 
centre column, and was made stronger 
than the others, would march direct on 
Breeswyk down the Leck. General Kno- 
belsdorff, who, with the left division, was 
to follow the line of the Waal, was directed 
to detach troops to his right at the proper 
time, so as to assist Gaudy’s assault by 
making feints or even real attacks on 
neighbouring parts of the enemy’s line. 
The right division, Lottum’s, which took 





with it most of the cavalry, was to aoaney 
the attention of the Hollanders as muc 
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as possible on the Vecht. The Utrecht 
line once carried, Brunswick would act 
according to circumstances ; and obviously 
such a success, even in face of the ex- 
pected opposition, ought of itself prove 
- sufficient to enforce submission to the 
Stadtholder. For public opinion was 
known to be divided even in Holland, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in one or two of the larger 
towns; though how greatly does not ap- 
pear to have been known either to the 
prince or the Prussians. 

The plan of defence prepared on the 
other side, as it may still be found in the 
orders of the day by Count Salm, who 
had been appointed to command for Hol- 
land, was simple enough. It consisted 
chiefly in directing that whatever part of 
the line was threatened should be rein- 
forced at once; that the inundating means 
at command should be freely used wher- 
ever necessary; that the militia should 
“as far as possible” take up their quar- 
ters with the regulars; and in short, as 
the count summed his instructions up, 
that every effort should be used to pro- 
long the conflict “until the damp of au- 
tumn turns the ground into a swamp, and 
compels the enemy, whose men and horses 
alike will then suffer from sickness, to 
close this campaign without touching the 
boundaries of our own Holland at all.” 
All these fine words meant very little, 
however, in reality. For the dejected 
Orange party within Holland had lifted 
up its head again when the certainty was 
heralded of the approach of the Stadt- 
holder with his formidable escort. Doubt 
and dissension prevailed at every impor- 
tant part of the line, and observing how 
rapidly the difficulties of his task in- 
creased, Count Salm himself, as will pres- 
ently appear, had made up his mind that 
it was a hopeless case, and resolved to 
throw it up as soon as this could be done 
with safety. At the present moment it 
was too late to draw back from the charge 
he had accepted, and any proposal to treat 
would have been met with the cry of trea- 
son. 

Early on the morning of September 
13th, the Prussian divisions, each in a 
separate column, headed by small detach- 
ments of riflemen and hussars, crossed 
the Dutch border on their respective 
roads. The weather at first was fine, 
though after the first three days it changed, 
and the rains began which are so common 
in a Dutch autumn, and made every 
movement somewhat slow and difficult. 
The left column however, with which was 
the duke himself, and which was kept 
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according to his plan slightly in advance 
of the others, had made its way by the 
16th to the vicinity of Gorkum, and sum- 
moned that place, the east front of which 
had been watched up to the arrival of the 
Prussians by a small body of Orange 
troops detached to keep the garrison from 
reconnoitring or obstructing the advance. 
The defenders at first refused to treat 
when summoned early on the 17th, and 
even drove off by threats and shots the 
Prussian officer who strove to parley with 
them; so that for the moment Brunswick 
had reason to expect energetic resistance 
here at any rate, where good information 
from Orange partisans had told him that 
twelve hundred Dutch troops lay not 
many hours before. He happened to be 
absent with his main body when the ad- 
vanced guard, according to orders, opened 
fire later in the morning on the place with 
a battery of howitzers, rather to test the 
enemy’s intention to resist than with any 
hope of beating down the heavy guns at 
the command of the garrison, should they 
choose to use them. Not a dozen shells 
had been fired, when a white flag was sud- 
denly hoisted, the gate was opened, and a 
staff-officer rode out authorized to treat 
for terms. Colonel Romberg, who com- 
manded the Prussians, could hardly be- 
lieve his own good fortune; but had the 
readiness of wit, as he perceived there 
must be strong cause for this sudden 
abandonment of the defence, to insist on 
an absolute and immediate surrender to 
his detachment, which was presently ac- 
ceded to by the commandant from within. 
And on entering the place the Prussians 
soon discovered that there was good cause 
for the change of mind on the latter’s part; 
for the garrison, refusing to obey orders 
since the time that the enemy appeared, 
had been deserting all the morning in the 
opposite direction in every boat they 
could lay hands on; and but ninety men 
were left or had voluntarily remained to 
give themselves up as prisoners of war. 
Brunswick, hearing the cessation of fir- 
ing, had by this time ridden up and heard 
of his success. But so difficult was the 
communication between the Prussian col- 
umns, or so poor (as we are more disposed 
to believe) the means of intelligence at the 
command of their staff, that the true 
cause of this strange conduct on the part 
of the Dutch soldiers remained unknown 
to him for many hours afterwards; though 
the fugitives who had thus begun to aban- 
don Gorkum from daybreak had only 
mutinied after discussing news which was 








freely circulated among them the night 
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before. This was that the defence of the 
ancient lines of Utrecht had suddenly col- 
lapsed; the commissions of defence es- 
tablished throughout Holland been aban- 
doned by their commander-in-chief; and 
the Stadtholder himself that morning, es- 
corted by the loyal States from Amers- 
foort, received with shouts of —-> 
the city which had previously been so hot 
against him, but which had now given it- 
self suddenly over to the Orange party. 
How this actually came about may be 
very briefly told. Indeed, the details 
scarcely belong to that military narrative 
with which we are here concerned. Plainly 
Count Salm had for some time previous 
made up his mind that the cause his com- 
mission represented was a foregone failure, 
there being a strong Orange minority 
throughout Holland itself ready to declare 
for the Stadtholder as soon as he showed 
himself anywhere ; and the hoped-for sup- 
port of the French, which alone in the 
commander’s view could have saved the 
patriotic party from succumbing to supe- 
rior forces, being evidently for the pres- 
ent withheld. Under pretence, therefore, 
of moving forward to meet and delay the 
enemy on his march, he obtained the 
“march-routes,” without which no troops 
paid by the jealous States of Holland 
could lawfully be moved by their com- 
mander. These once issued to him in 
blank, he lost no time in drawing his 
forces at first out of Utrecht eastward, and 
soon breaking them right and left along 
the lines, marched them back round the 
city. This once done he left them, to 
save his own person by concealment and 
flight. His main object in all this ma- 
neuvring had in fact been to get safely out 
of the way of the heated patriots of the 
city, who would have probably sacrificed 
his life at the first appearance of treason 
to their cause. Once free from this dan- 
ger, he quietly abandoned his trust, and 
disappeared from the scene, leaving some 
of his battalions taking up chance quar- 
ters under their own officers; whilst oth- 
ers dispersed over the country pillaging 
their own countrymen, and spread such 
terror before them that the committee of 
defence of Amsterdam at first shut the 
gates in the face of those who marched 
that way. In fact the end of what came 
here to be called a rebellion rather than a 
civil war could now not be long delayed. 
As Breeswyk, on which General Gaudy’s 
column had been originally directed, is 
not far from Utrecht, it is needless to de- 
tail the march of the centre division, which 
was of course unopposed. Such fighting 
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as the Prussians had to do on the Vecht 
line fell entirely on their right, where the 
Dutch troops about Naarden, divided from 
Utrecht by the marshy district before 
mentioned, were for some time uncon- 
scious how completely they were aban- 
doned and turned. Hence the resistance 
here for a few days was a real one. An 
attempt made on Naarden itself with shell- 
fire had no effect, and Count Kalkreuth, 
who commanded under Lottum on this 
side, withdrew his troops from before the 
place, and threw detachments along the 
dykes to seek for a passage higher up. 
Three of these failed, but the fourth, sent 
to reconnoitre the works of Weesp, a 
small fortress on the Lower Vecht, was 
guided by a peasant friendly to the Orange 
cause to another passage at Uiterdam, 
said to be less strongly covered. The 
Prussians were headed by Lieutenant 
Wirsbytzki, an officer of whom the Berlin 
records, travelling out of cold official 
praise, state that “ he would dare anything 
man’s bodily power might attempt.” This 
young soldier, discovering on his recon- 
noissance that a guard posted opposite 
had all taken shelter from the pouring 
rain inside their watch-house, leaving a 
peasant outside in charge of their bridge, 
rode ‘up to the latter and threatened to 
shoot him if he did not instantly let it 
down. The astonished Dutchman com- 
plied, and in a few moments men enough 
of the Prussian party had crossed to sur- 
prise the guard before it got under arms. 
The lieutenant followed up this first suc- 
cess with'such speed that he got into the 
main works with his party of about sixty 
men before the garrison of nearly an 
equal number was alarmed; and so cap- 
tured the whole of it without difficulty. 
This affair happened on September 9th, 
and his lodgment at Uiterdam enabled 
Lieutenant Wirsbytzki on the following 
day, by means of a couple of canoes, to 
lodge secretly a party of his men in rear 
of the next post, which was to be attacked 
by signal in front. The surprise was de- 
cisive, and eighty more Dutch soldiers 
being here taken with their works, the 
line of the Lower Vecht was effectually 
pierced. Niedersluys, the chief point on 
it between Naarden and Utrecht, finding 
itself enveloped, surrendered on the 21st. 
Despite increasing inundations, Lottum, 
after this success, managed to secure post 
after post with little loss. Reports of an 
armistice no doubt aided him in his later 
operations, though some of his affairs 
were bloody enough, especially the repulse 





of a spirited sortie made from Weesp; 
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in which, however, the Dutchmen were 
cut off nearly to a man in their retreat. 
Finally, however, this place and Naarden, 
on which it depended, fell into Prussian 
hands quietly enough on September 27th. 
The governor, General Ryssel, having 
heard that Amsterdam was itself treating 
for terms, and received private authority 
to deliver up his trust to the Prussians if 
he chose to do so, declined the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the order in person, 
and took his way secretly to Brussels, 
making over his charge to the senior colo- 
nel. This officer in his turn being doubt- 
ful how to act, and the water passage be- 
ing open to him, started off soon after- 
wards for Amsterdam to demand definite 
instructions; and his temporary succes- 
sor, receiving a few hours later a fresh 
summons from Lottum, solved the di- 
lemma effectually by admitting the Prus- 
sians without further parley. This was 
early on September 27th, and from that 
hour all further resistance to their arms 
was necessarily confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Amsterdam; for that 
city found itself by this time isolated in its 
resistance. 

Those who imagine that a proud tradi- 
tion of freedom preserved inviolate by 
their forefathers’ arms is the sure prom- 
ise that succeeding generations will emu- 
late their deeds, would do well to study 
in more detail than we can here give to 
them, the events that had passed else- 
where during the short campaign on the 
Vecht just narrated. In truth the bur- 
ghers of Dordrecht, Delft, and Schiedam 
had talked as loudly but a few weeks be- 
fore of readiness to die in the breach if 
necessary, as ever did their stout-hearted 
ancestors. But eithersome genuine doubt 
of the justice of their own recent conduct 
towards the house of Orange; or the 
want of any religious motive to steel their 
feelings to endurance; or, what seems 
more probable still, the knowledge that 
the French supports, on which they had 
relied, had abandoned them, made resist- 
ance an unprofitable sacrifice when once 
the foe was known to have fairly entered 
Holland. The towns we have mentioned, 
with others less important, vied with each 
other in the haste and readiness of their 
submission. Rotterdam itself, where the 
municipality had gathered in arms in the 
market-place on hearing that the States 
at the Hague were preparing to yield, and 
had promised their fellow-citizens magnilo- 
quently enough to defend the place to ex- 
tremity, surrendered without firing a shot 
at the summons of a lieutenant of hussars, 
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when once the Prussians were known to 
be near. The Hague itself alone was 
spared foreign occupation, as a special fa- 
vour to the deputies who had now assem- 
bled there in haste to pass a vote in fa- 
vour of the Stadtholder ; and by September 
23rd, Brunswick could feel that his flanks 
and rear were sufficiently secure to permit 
of his advancing against his final object, 
Amsterdam, with Knobelsdorff’s division, 
presently supported by Lottum’s from 
the Vecht. Reconnoissances had already 
been pushed almost within sight of the 
city; and on the 21st the remnants of 
Salm’s own regiment of dragoons had 
been driven by the Prussian hussars 
through the village of Amstelveen, six 
miles to the south of it, after a skirmish of 
some severity, the only military affair 
worth mention in this part of the opera- 
tions. On the 16th, when the duke was 
preparing to gather his somewhat scat- 
tered troops on a semicircular front facing 
the city from the south and east, its two 
land sides, he was suddenly met by a 
deputation from the municipality asking a 
truce. 

The duke had little objection to grant 
the favour so often sought in war by the 
weaker party, and here an almost sure 
sign that his adversaries were disheart- 
ened. His advices had told him that the 
position in front of him, running through 
Amstelveen and covering Amsterdam, was 
strong in itself, and that its defences, well 
furnished with artillery, were held by the 
six regular battalions which remained to 
the patriots, aided by a strong body of 
militia, probably all that the city could 
muster. The municipality had therefore 


little to gain by delay, except so far as it’ 


might lie in the hope of congiliating the 
Prince of. Orange ; and Brunswick granted 
the request, reminding the embassy that 
it was for the princess, now with her hus- 
band at the Hague, that he came to de- 
mand redress; .and that he therefore re- 
served to himself the right of resuming 
hostilities if the proposals they bore, with 
which it was not his business to interfere, 
should fail instantly to satisfy her. Ac- 
cordingly, a temporary armistice was 
signed forthwith, the conditions being that 
no further works should be thrown up or 
inundations made, and that it should not 
interfere with the surrender of Naarden, 
which was hourly expected. The advan- 
tage of this truce was, in fact, entirely on 
the Prussian side. The duke, however, 
took care to use the next four days in 
closing up his troops for their final work, 
and reconnoitring the Haarlem Lake, the 
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now extinct, but then wide, and in rough 
weather dangerous sheet of water which 
covered the right flank of the Dutch and 
his own left. Colonel Gordon, an officer 
of the Scotch brigade maintained in the 
Dutch army, but a warm partisan of the 
Stadtholder, was htre of the greatest 
service. Being well acquainted with the 
lake, he at once secured a number of 
boats on its south side for the Prussians, 
and reconnoitred with their staff up to the 
opposite shore, thus discovering that the 
Hollanders had no armed vessel anywhere 
onit. They had apparently so underrated 
the energy or the skill of the invaders as 
to believe that no attempt would be made 
to cross it; a fatal error, as it proved, to 
their last chance of successful resistance. 
It was found that they had confined their 
preparations on that side entirely to in- 
trenching the narrow neck of land then 
existing at its northern extremity, by 
which the only direct road from Amster- 
dam to Haarlem in those days passed, 
through the village of Halwege. Bruns- 
wick at once ordered the boats to be 
formed into two flotillas prepared to carry 
separate bodies of troops across it; one 
to turn these intrenchments of Halwege, 
and the other to take in rear the defences 
of the western end of the line before him 
by landing behind Amstelveen, where the 
Dutch flank reached the lake, and was evi- 
dently supposed to be secured by it. He 
himself would conduct the front attack on 
this place with the main body of the Kno- 
belsdorff division. More to the right, 
Lottum’s, which had now come up fully 
into line, was to make demonstrations at 
various points and keep the Dutch from 
any attempts to reinforce Amstelveen. 
As the Amsterdam plenipetentiaries came 
back on the night of September 36th, on 
their passage through for more powers, 
not having been able to arrange matters 
peaceably with the Stadtholder and his 
wife at the Hague, Brunswick denounced 
the armistice on the spot. Nothing could 
have happened more opportunely, indeed, 
for him; for the preparations for turning 
Amstelveen by the secret passage of the 
lake had just been reported complete. 
Before daybreak both the detached col- 
umns, unknown to the Dutch, were well on 
their way over the water, and landed with- 
out being discovered at the points on 
which they were directed. Entirely un- 
expected on this side, each was complete- 
ly successful. Major Burghagen, with 
the northernmost force, turned the works 
of Halwege so suddenly and completely 
as casily to drive the Dutch in them con- 
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fusedly away towards Haarlem, and then 
occupied the neck, thus closing in Am- 
sterdam from either aid or issue on that 
side. So effectually, indeed, was he soon 
lodged there that he was enabled to de- 
tach some companies to support the col- 
umn of Major Hirschfeld, who had land- 
ed to the south of him with one of the fu- 
silier battalions, prepared to take directly 
in rear the defenders of Amstelveen, who 
were commanded by a picked officer, a 
French artillerist, Colonel De Porte. 
Again, between Hirschfeld’s landing-point 
and the duke’s own left, two companies 
had been detached to climb along a nar- 
row dam which would bring them just in 
upon the right of De Porte’s line. This 
dam was known to be cut and intrenched, 
but the Prussian party carried ladders, 
and it was hoped that with the aid of 
Hirschfeld’s turning movement they 
would force their passage along it across 
the obstacles. 

This proved so in the event. The fight 
that ensued about Amstelveen early on 
October ist, the chief action of this sin- 
gular campaign, was sharp, but not pro- 
longed. It was complicated, as against 
the Prussians, by a sortie made from 
Amsterdam on the news reaching the city 
of Hirschfeld’s troops having got between 
it and its defenders. But the ground 
north of Amstelveen was much enclosed 
and built on, and the Prussians, dexter- 
ously occupying with some companies a 
knot of houses which covered them to- 
wards Amsterdam, were able to hold 
their own on the defensive there success- 
fully, and with the rest to make De Porte’s 
position quite untenable by pressing his 
rear. Before the day was far advanced 
that officer was compelled to abandon his 
part of the lines precipitately, leaving all 
his guns and three hundred prisoners in 
the hands of the Prussians, who lost 
about sixty-five men in the capture of the. 
village. Of the others, which were really 
false attacks, it is hardly necessary to 
speak in detail. As Clausewitz has just- 
ly pointed out, the omission to guard the 
waters of the Haarlem Lake effectually 
ruined the whole plan of the defence of 
Amsterdam, on which the more belliger- 
ent members of the municipality had con- 
fidently relied. 

The next day found the city authorities 
again begging and again granted a brief 
truce. As this was used by the now Or- 
ange States at the Hague to send the 
march-routes, so potent in Dutch eyes, to 
the regulars, and draw them off from the 
side of the patriots, there was little means 
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of resistance left. On October 9th Am- 
sterdam finally agreed to capitulate at dis- 
cretion. But in consideration of its dis- 
tinguished history and the proud spirit of 
its citizens, Brunswick generously spared 
it the humiliation of occupation, and con- 
tented himself with merely marching a de- 
tachment of his army within its walls; an 
example which was brought forward, and 
that successfully, in favour of conquered 
Paris four years and a half ago, showing 
forcibly that precedent has its claims in 
war no less than peace. On the political 
changes that followed it is unnecessary to 
dwell: for the great revolution none of 
the actors in the drama we have followed 
could have dreamed of was close upon 
them; and not many years elapsed after 
the Stadtholder’s triumphant return to the 
shout of “ Orange Boven,” when he was 
once more driven from his hereditary do- 
minions by the cry of “Vive la Répu- 
bliqgue,” heralding the advance of the revo- 
lutionary troops pressed into Holland 
under Pichegru. : 

Perhaps those affected most powerfully 
by this campaign were the Prussians them- 
selves. The army had done its work 
skilfully and rapidly; and as it returned 
by steady marches from Holland, the sol- 
diers enjoying a grant voted by the States- 
General in gratitude for escaping war-con- 
tribution, and the officers well paid by the 
proceeds of the prize-fund raised from 
captured war-matériel, they found them- 
selves loaded with honours by their coun- 
try. The enterprise that had proved so 
easy in execution was judged of rather 
by the supposed difficulties that had been 
conjured up forit. The national curiosity 
had been very great to see whether the 
army that under Frederick had been the 
admiration of Europe would retain its 
traditions of success under his successor. 
And even the military longings of Prussia 
were for the time gratified to the full. 
There is no more monstrous delusion 
among us as to our Continental neigh- 
bours than that which makes Englishmen 
speak of the Germans as essentially a pa- 
cific people. As applied to the lesser 
States, and especially those of central 
Germany, where division and weakness 
has caused’ them to live only upon suf- 
ferance for generations past, there may be 
some truth in the view. But if used of 
Prussia it ignores all the facts of histo 
for the past two centuries, and the senti- 
ment which grew up from these facts: 
the feeling which every Prussian has at 
heart that it is to the sword his country 
owes its long and steady growth in the 
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path of greatness. From the great elect- 
or’s time until the thirty thousand picked 
troops from the crown-prince’s army rode 
into the Champs Elysées in 1871 to typify 
the final and complete triumph of Berlin 
over Paris, Prussia has been, as she is to 
all appearance likely to remain, the most 
truly military nation of Europe, her peo- 
ple ready to make greater sacrifices than 
any other would to maintain a foremost 
position. The very work we have been 
reviewing bears testimony to the fact in- 
directly. So great was the exultation pro- 
duced by the success of 1787, coming at 
the close of the Frederick era, that Baron 
Troschke especially tells us that it pre- 
pared the humiliation of Jena by the over- 
confidence it inspired. And he quotes 
Count Kalkreuth, for example, as_ writing 
toa friend not long after, just before the 
revolution broke out fully in France: 
“No war this time. What a glorious 
epoch it is for Prussia! She has just to 
tap her sword, and Europe comes to 
terms at once.” But having begun his 
moral thus, our Prussian historian goes 
on to pursue, as though involuntarily, and 
certainly more fully than is usual, a line 
of thought familiar to his countrymen, 
and deserving study from those English- 
men who would trust them for the future 
peace of the world. The passage is so 
striking that we give it in full. 

“ Although,” says Baron  Troschke, 
“people have been accustomed to treat 
this catastrophe of Jena as a consequence 
of our stepping, during the events of 1787, 
out of the ordinary path of Prussian pol- 
icy and its modest measure of firmness ; 
yet it should not be forgotten that through 
it the foundation was laid for the recep- 
tion of the teachings of history, out of 
which from the era of deepest humiliation 

rew the policy, as steadfast as success- 
ul, which we still find ourselves develop- 
ing.” Jena, in fact (so runs our histo- 
rian’s moral), was well worth suffering, as 
giving Scharnhorst and Stein their oppor- 
tunity, and repaying Prussia with the 
glories of Leipsic, Sadowa, and Sedan, 
not to speak of those of the yet undevel- 
oped future. 

The rapidity with which its political re- 
sults were swept away has contributed 
hardly less than the smallness of its di- 
mensions to cause this campaign of 1787 
to be little regarded by historians. Yet 
its military lessons would be important 
enough if they helped us to solve the 
problem of the possible defence of Hol- 
land against Germany in the event of that 
collision which no prudent statesman can 
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pretend to be beyond the political horizon. 
Dutchmen themselves are certainly not 
such optimists as to ignore the subject, 
nor so unpatriotic as to sit still after it has 
been brought home to them, in hopes that 
those vague influences of wealth and trade 
which have of late proved ineffectual to 
preserve peace, may suffice to avert the 
day of peril. An elaborate and well- 
weighed scheme, the cost of which was 
originally estimated at somewhat less than 
two millions, but afterwards increased to 
three, was fully sanctioned by the legisla- 
ture last year for the purposes of defence ; 
and experts declare that this sum must 
be doubled if the works are to be taorough- 
ly executed as designed, and the army 
completely reorganized within the eight 
ears fixed by the law. Readers who 
Love followed us thus far will have no 
difficulty in comprehending the brief out- 
line of its purpose here offered. 

The line of the Yssel, once thought so 
formidable, has been condemned for per- 
manent occupation, chiefly because the 
volume of that stream is at certain times 
so small that it becomes easily fordable 
at many points, and there are no other 
features along it which are specially suit- 
able for defence. This being so, it is not 
thought worth while to erect regular forts 
on this advanced line. Certain strong 
points only are to be partially intrenched, 
so as to give a defending army the choice 
of occupying it if the weather and other 
conditions made this suitable, as well as 
of abandoning it at discretion without the 
appearance or indeed the reality of serious 
loss. Very similar has been the decision 
of the Dutch government as regards the 
next line westward, that of the Grebbe 
and Ehm; though, as stated to us, it is 
here arrived at on somewhat different 
grounds. The Vale of Gelderland, across 
which this runs, is to this day a difficult 
and only partially cultivated country, with 
a good deal of wooded high ground on the 
eastern or further side of the stream. If 
the Dutch army is at all able to face its 
enemy in the open field, somewhere here 
ne be the proper position to take up 
for the purpose of fighting an action. To 
restore the old continuous lines which ran 
along the streams, and which still exist, 
though in a ruinous condition, would be a 
work of vast expensé if carried out in con- 
formity with the demands of modern de- 
fensive science. It is thought better, 
therefore, to spend the national grant in 
thoroughly strengthening the heart of the 
country, which is of course, as of old, the 
old state of Holland and especially the 
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district near Amsterdam, than to throw 
away a large sum on a line so far ad- 
vanced, and so extended, that if held 
merely on the defensive, it might be dan- 
gerously pierced through at some single 

oint. The Dutch general would there- 

ore be left, if he found himself unable to 
hold Gelderland by open force, to retire on 
his real line of defence behind. And this 
is to be no other than the line through 
Utrecht already described, called strangely 
enough, in the government scheme, the 
“New Water Line.” Here every prepa- 
ration is to be made that care and experi- 
ence can suggest for laying the whole belt 
of country along the Vecht and Vaart at 
need under a wide sheet of water, shallow 
indeed, but with deep cuts carefully drawn 
across it making it impassable except at a 
few fixed points. These openings are to 
be strongly protected by works. Naarden, 
with Weesp, and the other old fortress of 
Muiden that forms with these a triangle 
covering the mouth of the Vecht, are to be 
thoroughly reconstructed on modern prin- 
ciples. Breeswyk, and other points likely 
to be attempted, will be guarded by large 
roomy forts armed with plenty of short- 
ranging but powerful rifled guns, and well 
provided with bomb-proof cover for troops. 
Utrecht is to be itself surrounded to the 
east by a chain of the same defences. 
And a separate second or inner line of de- 
tached forts will protect the westernmost 
parts of the inundation, being so disposed 
that no surprise of any single passage will 
allow a hostile army to get through. All 
important landing-places on the coast be- 
hind, where an enemy might endeavour to 
debark a force sufficient to turn these front 
lines, such as the Helder, and the mouth 
of the Meuse, are to be separately fortified 
on the ordinary principles. Finally, and 
as a last resort, Amsterdam will be treated, 
as in days of old, as the citadel of the 
whole; only the new works for its special : 
protection will be advanced so far as to 
save the city from the terrors of bombard- 
ment for even long-ranging ce and will 
be supported on the side of the Zuyder- 
Zee by a strong squadron of monitors and 
floating batteries built especially for this 
purpose. 

The arrangements thus sanctioned are, 
of course, as well known, and perhaps 
nearly as closely studied, in Germany as 
in Holland. Indeed our information re- 
specting them is drawn mainly from Ger- 
man sources. It is perfectly understood 
on both sides that the chief object of the 
Dutch in making these sacrifices is to pro- , 
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tic military empire that has grown up on 
their eastern border. It remains, there- 
fore, only to inquire briefly how far their 
means may enable them to compass the 
end in view with a fair prospect of success. 
Supposing, in short, that the proposed 
works were all completed; that the reor- 
ganized army which is decreed to man 
them under the same act that has voted 
the millions, were raised and ready; and 
that, finally, a not less important condi- 
tion, the people of Holland, instead of 
being as distracted and doubtful of their 
cause as when the Prussians marched 
across the frontier under Brunswick, were 
as united and resolute as their forefathers 
in their early struggles for liberty: could 
they enter on the great trial of a war with 
the German empire with any prospect of 
closing it short of ruin, or at least com- 
plete submission ? 

To answer this question decidedly could 
only be done on a correct forecast of the 
policy of the other nations of Europe. If 
the hope of the Dutch were by the mere 
strength of their unrivalled line of defences 
(unrivalled, because sea and river would 
aid them as no other Continental works 
can be aided), to maintain such a contest 
single-handed for an indefinite time ; then 
they would be altogether self-deceived. 
German strategy understands how to be 
patient in season, as well as vigorous when 
a blow has to be struck. With a fleet 
probably far superior to the Dutch at sea, 
and an army of which a mere fraction 
could safely and continuously hold every 
acre of Dutch ground up to the “ New 
Water Line” of the defence scheme; it 
would not be necessary for their com- 
mander to do more than use the necessary 
pressure of an occupation which would be 
in fact an investment, in order to enforce 
his terms in time. If the lines were in- 
deed impregnable, or nearly so, they would 
be left alone ; but they would not save the 
heart of Holland for all that. These are 
not the days when a campaign breaks up 
at the end of summer; and a Dutch win- 
ter would hardly drive from good quarters 
in the rich plains of the Waal and Leck 
such generals and soldiers as bivouacked 
round Orleans and Le Mans in the sever- 
est cold that France has for many years 
experienced. 

If, on the other hand, all that the Dutch 
desire is to imitate the prudent example 
set them by neighbouring Belgium guided 
hy Brialmont’s skill, and to make of the 
land within their “ New Water Line” a 
grander and more roomy Antwerp, where 
* the whole national army might for a time 
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be sheltered from a tenfold force of ene- 
mies, whilst calmly waiting such succour 
by sea or land as the political combina- 
tions of the time miglit promise ; then in- 
deed the design lately begun may be pro- 
nounced far-seeing, wise, and suited to the 
national purpose: and success may be 
hoped for it, if proper forethought and 
care be used, with as much certainty as 
failure and discredit might have been 
prophesied by any skilled observer who 
watched unseen the doubt and discord 
that pervaded the council-chamber and the 
camp of the patriots of 1787. 

It is not fora moment to be supposed 
that the Dutch, if threatened by the pow- 
erful neighbour who holds the frontier, 
until now covered largely by Hanover, can 
do much more than protect themselves 
against a coup de main. They would 
doubtless imitate the gallant resistance of 
the Danes to the invasion of Slesvik, and 
we trust less ineffectually. But it cannot 
be too loudly proclaimed that the inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands is a cardinal 
point in the political system of Europe, 
and one which we regard of absolutely 
vital importance to ourselves. The two 
most formidable crises in modern history 
occurred whilst the Low Countries were 
under the dominion of Spain in the six- 
teenth century, and again when they passed 
under the dominion of France in the eigh- 
teenth. The native love of freedom, not 
unaided by England, enabled them twice 
to throw off the yoke; and the men of 
Holland would be equally impatient of the 
dominion of a Teutonic empire, which is 
at this moment the object of their appre- 
hensions. We trust those apprehensions 
may prove altogether unfounded. But we 
believe that the first sign of an aggression 
on Holland would kindle the entire sym- 
pathy of Europe; and it is one of the first 
of British interests that the coasts and 
harbours within a few hours’ sail of our 
shores should ever remain in the hands of 
a friendly people, and as inviolate as our 
own territory. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LEFT-HANDED ELSA. 
VI. 

THE two judges, hitherto so impassive, 
started —they looked at one another. 
The students crowded round. 

“ That is not Max Brendel’s,” said one. 

“That can’t be Adolf Meyer’s,” said 
Sleinitz. 
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“That must be the devil’s,” said Roth- 


opf. 

t Silence! Silence !” cried the beadle. 

“Next number!” croaked the parch- 
ment-skinned man. 

“ Number one!” 

But, before the cover could be drawn 
from number one, Adolf Meyer rushed 
forward and stood before it with out- 
stretched arms, his back to the picture 
and his face to the two judges. His wild 
eyes were wilder than ever, his hair al- 
most bristled on his head, and his cheeks 
were deadly pale. 

“No!” he said. “No; not number 
one. It is withdrawn.” 

“Stand back, sir!” said the burgomas- 
ter. “Who are you, and why do you in- 
terfere ?” 

“Number one is withdrawn,” persisted 
Adolf Meyer, ina sort of scream. “It is 
mine— Adolf Meyer’s —and I may do 
what I please with my own. It is with- 
drawn, 1 say. It is unfinished—it was 
brought here by mistake — it is—any- 
thing, but it shall not be seen.” 

“What folly is this?” asked the parch- 
ment-skinned painter. “We are here to 
decide — not you— and we will see all.” 

“If you are afraid of being beaten,” 
said the dark man, with sombre good-na- 
ture, “that is a mistake that those only 
make who are ——” 

His eyes suddenly fell upon number 
five, and he did not add, “likely to win.” 

“TI am not afraid,” said Adolf Meyer. 
“But this picture sa// not be seen.” 

“And I say it shad, sir,” said the bur- 
gomaster, angrily. “ Beadle, remove this 
man.” 

“ Herr Burgomaster,” said Adolf Meyer, 
with a sudden change of tone, “it is no 
longer in the competition, even if it were 
not withdrawn. I stand upon the rules. 
The judges must be ignorant of the paint- 
er’s name till they have decided which pic- 
ture is the best on its merits without sus- 
picion of favour. If a student lets them 
know his name beforehand, he is disquali- 
fied, and his picture is out of the field. 
These gentlemen now know that number 
one is painted by Adolf Meyer; and if I 
choose to insist on a rule to my own dis- 
advantage, what is that to them or you?” 

“That is true,” said the burgomaster. 
“Gentlemen, we must observe the rules.” 

“This is too bad,” grumbled Sleinitz. 
Pi sha’n’t see Meyer’s picture after 

” 

But Max Brendel came forward. 

“My fellow-students, Herr Burgomas- 
ter,” he said, “ will, I am sure, waive such 
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arule. Far be it from us to throw sus- 
og a on the impartiality of our honoura- 
le judges.” ; 

Elsa was bewildered; but this was like 
her own Max, and her heart beat high 

again. She leaned forward to listen with 
all her ears. 

“Hold your tongue, Max Brendel,” 
shouted Meyer, “or I will make it the 
worse for you— this is no affair of yours. 
I have a right not to show my picture un- 
less I please. I don’t please, and the 
rule I have intentionally broken shall not 
be waived. I appeal to the Herr Burgo- 
master, who knows the law. I say that to 
compel a man to show an unfinished work 
is unfair.” 

“Enough of this,” said the burgomas- 
ter. “Herr Meyer is in the right: we 
break no rules here. The drawing is 
closed.” 

The two great painters conferred to- 
gether for an instant. Then the parch- 
ment-skinned man said — 

“And not only the drawing, Herr Bur- 
omaster, but our deliberation. I speak 
oth for myself and my colleague when I 

say that the prize is awarded, without hes- 
itation, to number five. We are impa- 
tient to learn the name of the young man 
who-has begun his career with a master- 
piece. Whichever of you gentlemen he 
may be, we hasten to congratulate him on 
having combined the work of a thorough 
artist with an originality of conception and 
treatment very rare in modern times. We 
formally award him the prize, as the first 
and the least of the distinctions he will 
achieve for himself, for this town, for Ger- 
man art, and for the glory of our father- 
land.” 

“Max Brendel—his name is Max 
Brendel,” cried out a dozen of voices as 
Max came forward, almost trembling. 
The hall rang once more with his name 
joined to loud hurrahs. Elsa was weepin 
tears of joy —she longed to throw hers: 
upon his neck before them all. ; 

But there was one envious soul to whom 
this triumph was worse than terrible. Un- 
able to bear the mortification of open de- 
feat — for the first sight of Max Brendel’s 
picture, so glaringly superior to his proph- 
etess, had overthrown in a moment his 
palace of Alnaschar—he had given up 
the contest ina rage. But to see his rival 
in the actual enjoyment of the glory he 
had promised himself, was too much for 
his flesh and blood to bear. He was still 
the scorned Adolf Meyer, and now doubly 





scorned. His nervous, morbid tempera- 
ment allowed him to see nothing beyond - 
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the humiliation of the hour —he had be- 
come the laughing-stock not only of his 
fellow-students but of fate, and was con- 
scious of no latent strength wherewith to 
renew a lost battle. None can despair so 
easily and so utterly as the young. No 
one thought of, or looked at him; ‘his ap- 
parently unaccountable caprice was set 
down to natural folly; but every cheer for 
Max Brendel came upon him Yike a jeer 
for Adolf Meyer. He slunk away in the 
midst of his rival’s triumph with his invis- 
ible prophetess under his arm. His new- 
born genius, his hopes, his pride, his van- 
ity had all received a mortal wound —and 
he had no Elsa to teach courage and for- 
titude to one who had none of his own. 


VII. 


“ At last, then, dear Max!” exclaimed 
Elsa, as she linked her arm into her 
lover’s at the Rath-haus door. “Ah! I 
knew you would win: the idea of Adolf 
Meyer or Adolf anybody daring to think 
he could beat you; why, the very sight of 
your picture frightened him away. But 
what zs your picture, Max? That was 
not the’‘ Cleopatra,’ I know, that you 
used to tell me about; she was dark, like 
me,” she added, with a passing touch of 
loving jealousy. “I didn’t think you cared 
to paint grey eyes and yellow hair —you 
used not to. But never mind—lI shall 
. love grey eyes and yellow hair now, as 
they have brought us nearer. What will 
father say now, when his awkward Elsa 
is betrothed to the greatest painter in all 
Germany ?— Oh Max !— But what is it? 
Are you not well? It has been too much 
for you, my poor boy! Yes, when they 
said number five had won, I too found 
there is nothing so hard to bear as joy. 
But you look so pale—and your arm 
trembles ——” 

“It is joy, Elsa—joy does not kill.” 
But though he spoke of joy, it was not 
with the air of a joyful man. His eyes 
still dreamed, and the cloud had deepened 
on his brow. “ But youare right, Elsa — 
I am not well; I suppose the excitement 
has been too much for me, and I have 
been working too hard.” 

“Then you must take a good long holi- 
day. and you shall begin it with me this 
very day. We will have a feast, and you 
shall take me to the coffee-garden — father 
will spare me, and I may wear my ear- 
rings now. We are to be always together 
now, you know, and we’ll lose no time.” 

“Ah, Elsa! you forget; this prize 
obliges me to go to Rome. I must do 
-much still before I can win you.” 
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Her face fell. 

“Oh Max, that is cruel to make me 
think of our parting in the midst of my 
joy! It is that, then, that makes you so 
sad and grave? Must you go soon?” 

“It is too true—I fear I must lose no 
time: every day’s delay will eat into the 
prize. It is hard, Elsa, but——~” 

“Ts there no happiness that does not 
taste bitter when it comes? But no, I 
don’t mean that, dearest, dearest Max —I 
won’t think a word that shall trouble the 
ather life of yours that isn’t me. I am so 
proud — so ately Think how misera- 
ble we should be if we were not going to 
part—if you were not going to Rome. 
It is what we have prayed for, and we 
mustn’t find fault with what God gives us. 
It will be easy waiting now.” 

Max kissed her, but coldly. They were 
now at her father’s door, but he would not 
come in. “I am fit for nothing to-day,” 
he said. “I have a splitting headache — - 
I must get some sleep at once, if I can. 
Don’t worry yourself though, dear Elsa — 
it’s only excitement: I oniy want a good 
long sleep, that’s all. Good-bye, darling: 
I must get well at once —I have so much 
to do before I leave for Rome.” 

It was a sad disappointment to lose her 
pleasure after hertriumph. But there was 
no help for it, since Max was really unwell, 
and she dried her eyes. Had all her little 
plans been fulfilled she would have had 
too much happiness for a single day. It 
was hard that he and she would not spend 
together this day of all days, in the face 
of their coming separation; but she felt 
how much Max must need rest, and was 
half-relieved to find that over-work and 
over-anxiety might be taken to account for 
his changed ways. 

He embraced her again, more warmly, 
it seemed to her, than ever, and again said 
“Good-bye.” Then he hastened home, 
ran quietly up the gloomy staircase, en- 
tered his room, and slowly removed from 
the mirror a cloth with which it was cov- 
ered. 

Poor Elsa! Howcan the truth be told? 

Through the whole of the night in which 
that mysterious face had appeared to him 
he had sat in a mental maze, doubting the 
truth of his eyesight and the soundness of 
his brain. He tried every test he could 
think of to prove himself the victim of a 
passing illusion, but it was all in vain; the 
vision was as real, at least to him, as if it 
had been a living form. At last there was 
nothing for it but to let his eyes and his 
brain have their own way. Perhaps sati- 
ety of sight might cause the phantom to 
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He examined, one by one, 
every point of form, hue, and feature, 
every fold of her dress, every movement 
of her eyes. Sleep overcame him; and, 
when he awoke, the phantom, unexorcised 
even by slumber, was the first object on 
which his eyes fell. It was proved, there- 
fore, to be no offspring of a weary brain. 
The light of returning day and the wakin 
sounds of morning did not affect his mid- 
night apparition. He made himself some 
strong coffee, and then, moved by some 
impulse with which conscious intention 
had nothing to do, he went straight to his 
canvas and began to sketch rapidly. If 
any definite idea had a share in what he 
did, it was a desperate sort of fancy that 
an attempt to reproduce a brain-phantom 
on canvas would be a crowning test of its 
reality. He had learned too well his lack 
of all creative power, and that he could not 
express what he could not really see. 

But, as he worked and as he became 
familiar with every detail, every turn and 
trick of his model, his interest grew. He 
had the unprecedented experience of find- 
ing his idea ready to hand without the ef- 
fort of thinking, and was thus enabled to 
concentrate his whole mind upon overcom- 
ing the mere technical difficulties of repro- 
duction. Never had painter:so obliging a 
sitter. He had only to change his attitude 
in order to place her at once in any posi- 
tion or aspect he pleased. Nay, he had 
only to frown to make her frown too; and 
doubtless he could -have made her smile 
had he himself been in a smiling mood. 
His work grew under his hand ; and when 
darkness came he left off with a new fear 
— the fear lest the vision should fade away 
before another morning came. 

Like Adolf Meyer , bs spent the night 
not in sleep but in waiting for daylight. 
He sat up the whole night through, to see 
that the. face did not vanish, and was re- 
joiced when, at sunrise, he found it more 
clear and perfect than when it had first ap- 
peared. 

Some may think that the long-continued 
effort to create had at last succeeded, and 
that his association of his fancy with the 
looking-glass was an accidental and not 
unprecedented hallucination. He did not 
think so, however—he had ceased to 
think at all. He only worked, toiling on 
and on at his no longer barren canvas till 
the form and features of his model became 
more deeply fixed on his mind than even 
those of Elsa. He would have given up 
half his hopes to hear her voice, or at 
least to be able to read the unspoken lan- 
guage of her deep eyes. He spoke to her 


disappear. 
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at last, in the half hope that a mirror which 
reflected a non-existent face might be able 
to effect the scarcely greater marvel of re- 
flecting a voice also. But, though her lips 
parted and moved in answer, not a sound 
came. 

Such work as this soon becomes a pas- 
sion. An artist seldom loves the forms 
that he consciously invents: they are only 
the daughters of his soul. But the fan- 
cies that he cannot refer to his own mental 
parentage, and which come upon him as 
it were from an unknown world, — these 
are his soul’s wives. His work gave him 
no pride of genius, like Adolf Meyer's: 
self-love could not be born from what was 
not his own. Some sort of love, however, 
could not fail to spring. 

When he was with Esa he dreamed of 
her whom he had left at home: when he 
painted, he did not think of Elsa. Few 
and rare are the souls that are large 
enough to contain two ideas at once and 
to blend them into one: seldom may hu- 
man love survive when a man is seized 
with the enthusiasm of an idea, whether 
of art, fame, or gold. There cannot be 
two all-sufficing things—even the few 
diviner spirits must blend the two loves 
into one before they can contain the two. 
Max Brendel’s spirit was very human, and 
it had been seized with the fullest enthu- , 
siasm of a new idea. The Max wh» 
had seen this face could not be, even to 
Elsa, the Max who had never seen it; no 
wonder she thought him changed. 

When his picture was finished, he 
almost felt as if his life had come to an 
end. When the prize was won, he felt as 
if such a result had degraded his labour 
of love. When Elsa wept for joy, he felt 
as though he had suddenly fallen to earth 
from the heights of a glorious dream. 
How, in his heart, could he sympathize 
with her childish joy? He had been wan- 
dering among regions wherein the foot of 
no mortal wife could bear him company, 
and which he must travel alone. 

But how should he travel them, seeing 
that man is not made to be alone? His 
mind could henceforth conceive but of one 
face and form fit to occupy his dreams ; 
and that was now on canvas: it could be 
nothing to him any more. It had done its 
work, and must be thrown aside. When 
he returned to his room after.saying good- 
bye to Elsa, he felt as though he had come 
to say a yet longer farewell to her whom 
his mind had married —to the one new 
form in all the universe of art that he 
should ever be able to call his own. Never 
would he be able to live in such a rapture 
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of soul-absorbing work again; such a di- 
vorce as this emptied all value from a 
common money-prize that brought him, at 
best, the power to win a mere earthly wife 
by dull and plodding toil. 

“ Good-bye — good-bye,” he exclaimed, 
as he pressed his lips to the mirror so 
closely as to feel, in what seemed more 
than fancy, the pressure returned. He 
took a last look, and let the cloth fall over 
the face like the corner of a lifted shroud. 

So ended this grand contest for Adolf 
Meyer, Elsa Frohmann, and Max Bren- 
del. Victors and vanquished were alike 
disappointed; only those got any gratifi- 
cation from it who, like Rothkopf and 
Sleinitz, never expected any at all. 

“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max,” coughed 
a voice at his elbow. 

He started; it was only Herr Elias, in 
his black skull-cap and ragged white beard. 

“Well, Herr Elias? Here Iam, if you 
want me.” 

“Yes, my good Herr Max, there you 
are. Before that beautiful glass —so 
cheap, too, for you! So you have got 
the great prize, and are going to Rome? 
There are all sorts of curious things in 
Rome, my good Herr Max —all sorts, 
they say. If you find any old heathen 
temples to be sold cheap, or mummies a 
bargain, or any old red hats going beg- 

ing, think of Herr Elias, my good Herr 

ax—it’s all in his line. You are a 
clever young man. But that mirror? will 
you buy? Tf you are going to Rome, you 
see, I can add it to the rent no more, eh?” 

How — was not his phantom his own 
even so much as this? He had forgotten 
that when he bade it farewell. It was too 
true; his vision was the property of an 
old broker, and might be thrown into a 
bargain with a suit of old clothes. 

“Well, well,” he said; “you are in no 
hurry about such a thing as this, I sup- 
pose. I should like to have that — mir- 
ror— I own; but one doesn’t go to Rome 
in a day.” 

“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max — but 
one may sell a looking-glass in a day. 
For example: you know the old castle 
just outside the town?” 

“Castle Regenstein? What then?” 

“ Aha! the tumble-down old castle is to 
be made to tumble up again, brand-new; 
It has been taken by a great foreign bar- 
oness who loves the antique and has come 
to Herr Elias to help her.” 

“And that mirror——” asked Max, 
feeling himself turn pale. 

“ And that glass, as you rightly say, my 
good Herr Max, is just the thing for a 
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great foreign baroness with a taste for the 
antique, the cheap, and the beautiful. On 
my word, it will make the Elsa look like a 
baroness, but it will make a baroness look 
like the Elsa! And to-morrow, my good 
Herr Max, that beautiful, cheap bargain 
wil! be at Regenstein, and in the Adler- 
Gasse no more; here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row, as they say, and even so are we all.” 

It only wanted this to prove to him how 
the face had by this time grown to be a 
part of himself — how its loss would fill 
him with an eternal hunger. True, it was 
nothing more to him as a painter, but it 
had been the soul of his soul: its very 
shadow was his life’s one reality. It 
would have been easier to part with Elsa 
than with her. 

“ And the price ?” he asked ina fever. 

“ Dirt is dear to it, my good Herr Max. 
I shall charge the good baroness five hun- 
dred little gulden — not a kreutzer more.” 

“ Five hundred gulden!” 

“ And dirt cheap, my good Herr Max! 
It is not one per cent. on what I gave.” 

“ Five hundred gulden — for, what I was 
to pay for in kreutzers?” 

“Eh, eh! but you will pay me no rent 
in +l and you are not a baroness, my 
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a The devil take your good Herr Max 
and your five hundred en!” 

“Eh, eh, eh! not so fast, my good Herr 
Max !— Perhaps he may.” 


VIII. 


IT may be remembered —or forgotten 
— that five hundred gulden, a fortune toa 
poor German art-student, was precisely the 
amount of the prize. 

Max Brendel had not been to bed for 
weeks, nor did he lie down to-night, though 
his head really ached almost as much as 
he had professed to Elsa. He paced up 
and down his room, from midnight to 
morning. If it had not been for this ac- 
cursed prize! It was not in nature to 
bear the thought that his genius -wife 
should be made a matter of vulgar traffic 
between a baroness and a broker. It 
would be profanation, sacrilege, to allow 
this masterpiece of supernature to be 
hung up in a fine lady’s boudoir, far away 
from the only eyes that could penetrate its 
secret and comprehend its wonder. After 
all, was the prize itself, morally speaking, 
hisown? Did it not belong to the vision 
who had as it were intrusted it to him? 
Would not Adolf Meyer have won it but 
for her? Was it not a debt to be repaid? 
Elsa might have vowed her ear-rings a 
thousand times over, and nothing would 
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have come of it: the lady of the diamond 
locks came, was seen, and conquered. It 
was to him alone she had revealed her- 
self; and now, for the sake of a paltry 
five hundred gulden, she, the mistress, 
genius, and poetry of his life was to be 
sold from him to—a baroness! To lose 
her for the sake of keeping five hundred 
gulden, would be literally to sell his bless- 
ing for a mess of pottage. 

And Elsa? — Well, he would be true to 
her, of course: but would is not could, 
and Elsa was not his soul. This was his 
soul: and to sever himself from his soul is 
the one thing that man cannot do. It did 
not strike him that selling Elsa for an old 
looking-glass was at least as much like 
Esau’s bargain as the other alternative. 

At last, having worked himself to that 
pitch of fever-heat in which men are most 
prone to make irrevocable decisions, he 
put the matter into the hands of destiny. 

“1 must see Elsa at once,” he thought: 
“if I see Herr Elias before I see Elsa 
I will keep the mirror: if I see Elsa be- 
fore I see Herr Elias I will keep the 
prize.” At any rate, he threw the advan- 
tage of probability on the side of Elsa. 

It was early, but not too early to visit 
his betrothed: the sun was up, and she 
was always up before the sun. He tooka 
last lingering look at his shrine, covered 
it again, and prepared to leave the room 
and the house. 

“Eh, eh, my good Herr Max,” coughed 
Herr Elias in his ear. “I am come to 
take away the glass, for the baroness at 
Regenstein. Ah, it is the early bird that 
picks up the worm.” 

It was decided, then. With the best 
will to see Elsa before there was any ap- 
parent chance of seeing Herr Elias, he 
had seen Herr Elias before Elsa. It 
seemed to him less his own voice than the 
voice of the chance he had invoked that 
stammered out — 

“Not so, Herr Elias. With five hun- 
dred and one gulden I outbid the baron- 
ess. The mirror is mine.” 

“Aha! I thought ag would buy,” said 
Herr Elias, nodding his head sagaciously. 
“You are wise, my good Herr Max, and 
I wish you joy.” 

So ended the struggle for the prize of 
Rome. It was gained only to be thrown 
away for a fancy—for a dream. Max 
had’ obtained his heart’s desire, but he 
threw down his hat and cloak — he could 
not go to see Elsa now. 

There would be time enough for him 
to think how he could keep the prize, so 
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as to pay Herr Elias, and at the same 
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time get out of going to Rome. Mean- 
while, for at least one morning, he would 
revel in his dream — now his very own. 
P irtly to kill thought, partly from impulse, 
partly to make work an excuse for not 
visiting Elsa, he placed a fresh canvas on 
the easel, took a crayon and began a bold 
sketch of the same figure in another form. 

He soon became so absorbed in the 
work of giving a new shape to _ his one 
idea that % failed to hear a quick though 

entle tap at the door. It was repeated 

efore he answered “ Come in.” 

“ Elsa!” he exclaimed in surprise. 

“TI couldn’t help coming, Max,” she 
said. “I was dreaming all night long 
you were ill. Nobody knows I'm here, 
and if they did I shouldn’t mind, so long 
as you’re well.” 

He stood up with his back against the 
easel, so as to. hide the subject of the 
sketch on which he was engaged. 

“Quite well, as you see, Elsa. I was 
only waiting till it was late enough to 
come to you. I wish, though—I hope 
you have not been seen coming to me— 
Herr Elias is ——” 

_“ Lateenough, Max! Why, it’s close 
on noon. Do you think I should have 
come to you unless I thought you were 
never coming to me, and that it must be 
because you were ill?” 

This was the first reproachful speech 
she had ever made him since their betroth- 
al two years ago. 

“So late? Near noon? Impossible! 
But I have been working #4 

“What! again, again? Oh Max, can’t 
you put by your work for one day, when 
we have so few together now? bam anx- 
ious about you, Max; you will be really 
ill, and then though I shall keep you a 
little while longer you'll lose your great 
chance by having to stay at home. I 
wouldn’t keep you from going away, no, 
not for the world. There—put down 
your crayon: you'll have lots of time for 
work in Rome when you haven’t got Elsa 
te plague you. Why, what’s this? You 
are drawing the same girl you got the 
prize for,— who is she, Max?” 

“ Nobody, Elsa — nobody at all. Fan- 
cy: nothing more. Why, what girl is 
there like that in all the town? And you 
know I haven’t been away to look for 
models.” 

“ Really — nobody? You have never 
seen nena like that, with the grey eyes 
and the yellow hair, and the skin that 





looks as if you could see the light through ? 
Not even before you saw me?” 
“ Really — nobody.” 
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“Tam so glad, Max! I shouldn’t have 
liked anybody real to have got you the 
prize but me. Only I heard Rothkopf 
saying to Sleinitz that you couldn’t have 
done that without a model, and they weic 
wondering who she couldbe. Then there 
4 —v nobody like that—nobody at 

? 

“What a little infidel you are, Elsa! 
will you not take my word? Thete is 
really nobody like that —on my honour. 
Will that help you to believe me ?” 

“T should be so horribly jealous if there 
were. Not because she’d be beautiful, 
I’m sure, though you’ve made her so: a 
woman like that could never be quite real. 
She looks spun out of crystal, and as if 
flesh and blood weren’t good enough for 
her. I don’t like that deep look in her 
eyes, and she doesn’t look good, Max — 
not even, somehow, about her hair. She 
is like what Lorelei must be in the song, 
or perhaps like the Greek woman you told 
me of who made people look at her till 
they turned to stone. And yet she 7s 
beautiful; and I’m so glad she’s like no- 
body real—that you have never known 
anybody like her.” , 

“Pictures are strange things, Elsa; 
they come from nobody knows where.” 

“T shall call her the Glass Queen. If 
ever I meet her I shall be afraid to touch 
her, for fear she should break in one of 
my two left hands.” 

“Well, you needn’t be afraid — you'll 
never meet her. She came from nowhere 
— I’ve looked at you so much that I sup- 
pose you have suggested your own oppo- 
site. But there — that’s enough of her.” 

But a woman need not be of flesh and 
blood to inspire jealousy in the heart of a 
loving girl. Elsa loved so well that she 
could have been jealous of a cat that came 
between herself and Max—how much 
more jealous must she be of what seemed 
to belong to another life that she could 
hardly comprehend? After all, she was 
something of a child. She put both her 
hands on his shoulder, looked up into 
his eyes, and said —in order to hear once 
more from his lips the answer that she 
knew would come — 

“Please tell me once more, Max —I 
won’t be angry,— did you ever — never 
since you were born—see any living 
woman to haunt you as she must have 
done?” 

Why he did not take her into his confi- 
dence is clear enough. Among more 
obvious reasons, she had ceased to be- 
long to his secret inner life, new-born 
long since he had first known her; and 
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though in his heart he no longer called 
himself a madman, he could not, without 
long hesitation, confess himself to be the 
apparent victim of an illusion. But, in 
his masculine stupidity, he was, instead 
of being flattered by her instinctive jeal- 
ousy, provoked by her seemingly incredu- 
lous persistence. 

“ Never, Elsa,” he said, more vehement- 
ly than the occasion appeared to need, 
“never, since I was born. There is no 
such woman. There never has been— 
there never will be. Never, on my hon- 
our, Elsa!” 

“Tam so glad! Youswear it, Max?” 

“T swear it, by all that is holy. There 
—are you content now?” 

“ More than content, Max —thank you 
for not laughing at my ——” 

Both were talking so earnestly that they 
did not perceive themselves to be no 
longer alone. The door, however, might 
easily have been opened by any stranger 
who was weary of waiting for admittance, 
and Herr Elias, or any other member of 
the household, might well have shown a 
visitor the way without being heard upon 
the stairs. In 7 case, when Elsa turned 
her eyes, they fell upon one who was both 
a stranger and not a stranger: upon one 
whom she had never seen, and yet had 
seen once before. 

She started and pointed towards the 
visitor —she would have spoken, but her 
tongue felt paralyzed; Max looked —and 
for the second time in his life nearly re- 
fused to believe his own eyes. Just with- 
in the door, with her fingers still on the 
handle, stood a lady—the exact double, 
down to the minutest detail of feature and 
expression, of the picture which had, with 
such seeming unreason, clouded Elsa’s 
peace of mind. Max Brendel saw, either 
in the flesh or in the spirit, the phantom 
of the mirror. 

It was well for him that there was one 
thing he did not see—how the colour 
died in a moment out of Elsa’s cheeks, 
and the light from her eyes, only to return 
in anew way. Here, then, was the secret 
of the mysterious picture that had come 
from nowhere; and Max, Elsa’s true Max, 
had lied, nay, had perjured himself to her 
while her hands rested trustingly on his 
shoulder, and her eyes were looking 
straight into his own. Here, then, was the 
secret of his altered ways—not hard 
work, not anxiety for Elsa’s sake, but a 
strange woman whose very name he had 
not dared to mention in her ears, and to 
conceal whose very existence he had taken 
the name of love itself in vain. What 
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was the worth now of ve pee, he had 
ever vowed to her? Gentle as she was, 


‘Elsa was not one to let herself be trampled 


upon by a rival, even if that rival were a 

ueen. She drew up her small figure to 
its full height, and, poor little dourgeoise 
though she was, looked steadfastly upon 
her magnificent rival, without flinching, 
though her heart felt breaking in two. 

As for Max, who knew how little any 
real woman that could be visible to Elsa 
had to do with a shadow that was visible 
to himself alone, he knew-not what to 
think, say, or do. What Elsa must think 
of it he could dimly guess, and yet it was 
impossible to explain at the moment, or in- 
deed ever, without appearing to pile Pe- 
lions upon Ossas of extravagant perjuries. 
If he had only taken Elsa into his confi- 
dence at first, all might have been well; 
but it was too late now. He could only 
stare silently. 

Meanwhile the lady herself, whoever 
she might be, stood gracefully just within 
the door and smiled graciously. 

“ Herr Max Brendel?” she asked, in a 
voice like the sound of glass bells struck 
lightly, so sweet, ringing, clear, yet far 
away did it seem. “Silence gives assent, 
does it not? And as nobody answered I 
supposed I might come in. Forgive me, 
though, if Iam one too many. Mademoi- 
selle is a model, I suppose? I congratu- 
late you on finding one so pretty. I 
came ——” 

“Zam no model, madame, and it is I 
am one too many,” broke out poor Elsa, 
the preacher of patience, unable to con- 
tain herself longer in the presence of such 
hypocrisy. “ Herr Max Brendel” in- 
deed !— as though she, whose portrait he 
had been a whole month in painting, did 
not know her painter’s name! Then, fear- 
ful of breaking down before her rival and 
her false lover, she hurried from the room, 
ran home, threw herself on her bed, and 
moaned. Hitherto she had been a very 
April of ready tears and smiles — but now 
the tears came hard, as though their fount- 
ain had been scorched dry. 


From Temple Bar. 
CORNEILLE, AND THE LITERARY SOCIETY 
OF HIS AGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


WHILE England, with the accession of 
Henry the Seventh, entered upon an 
epoch of peace and ever-increasing pros- 
perity, France, from the time of Louis the 





Twelfth until the —— of Louis the 
Fourteenth, was harassed and impover- 
ished by foreign and domestic wars, in 
terrupted only fora short period during 
the latter part of the reign of the great 
Henry. The hand that is ever upon the 
sword-hilt has little cunning for the pen. 
Thus we had entered upon our second 
great literary age ere France had com- 
pleted her first. While we could. boast 
our Chaucer, Spenser, and the glorious 
dramatists and poets of the Elizabethan 
age, France could place beside these only 
Clement Marot, Ronsard, Malherbe, Re- 
gnier, and a few dramatists whose works 
have long since fallen into deserved 
oblivion. 

Henry the Fourth and his great minis- 
ter, Sully, both essentially soldiers and 
statesmen, cared little for literature. 
Marie de Médicis had the Italian love for 
poetry, but her patronage, confined to the 
poets of her own nation, exercised a de- 
pressing rather than encouraging influ- 
ence upon native genius. Louis the 
Thirteenth, although he loved the sister 
arts of mysic and painting, liked neither 
letters nor men of letters; but in Riche- 
lieu they found a noble patron, who did 
far more to elevate the profession, to form 
a standard of good taste, to fix and purif 
the language, and to encourage the devel- 
opment of literature, than was ever ac- 
complished by the Grand Monarque who 
has obtained all the credit. 

The French and English languages, 
however, developed into their modern 
form at about the same period. The 
ems of Clement Marot (Francis the First) 
offer no greater difficulties to the student 
of modern French than do those of Surrey 
to the foreign student of English; the 
same may be said of the works of Re- 
gnier, the Juvenal of his nation, although. 
he is rugged and archaic at times. Ron- 
sard, however, is frequently unintelligible, 
not so much from archaisms as from ne- 
ologisms; his diction is an extraordinary 
patchwork; when he could not find a 
word in his own language to exactly ex- 
press his meaning, he put ina Greek ora 
Latin one, not as a quotation, but as an 
embodiment, while his rhymes are fre- 
quently made by the addition of classical 
terminations. Malherbe may be consid- 
ered as the first writer of purely modern 
French. His poems are not very valu- 
able; his one theme is adulation of the 
great Henry, celebrations of his amatory 
conquests, and appeals to those ladies 
who had strength of mind sufficient to 
resist the royal suitor. But his love of 
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purisms amounted to monomania. A few 
moments before his death he awoke as if 
from a deep sleep to reprove his nurse for 
an incorrect expression; the priest who 
was at his bedside reproached him for 
allowing his mind to be distracted at such 
a moment by so frivolous a subject. “No 
matter,” was his reply, “I will defend 
purity of language with my last breath.” 
And with those words he died. 

Purism was all the rage in France just 
then, thanks to the society of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet — the préczeuses, whose in- 
fluence upon the language and literature 
of their nation has scarcely, perhaps, even 
yet been duly appreciated. Catherine de 

ivonne, an Italian lady of noble family, 
was married at sixteen to the Marquis de 
Rambouillet, and in the same year (1600) 
that Henry the Fourth espoused Marie 
de Médicis. Of an exquisitely sensitive 
and refined mind, which had been highly 
cultivated by an admirable education, and 
brought up amidst a family the purity of 
whose manners was spotless, the youthful 
marquise found the coarse and licentious 
court of the French king most uncongenial 
to her tastes. His pursuit of the Princess 
Condé, the greatest blot upon his charac- 
ter, completed her disgust, more especially 
as the prince, who had been educated 
under her father’s care, was her personal 
friend. Retiring altogether from the 
Louvre, she conceived the idea of creating 
a circle of her own, to which only those 
distinguished for elegance of manners and 
intellectual superiority should be admitted. 

Paris had never beheld aught so beau- 
tiful as her sa/ous; the heavy magnifi- 
cence which then obtained was superseded 
by an airy lightness, and the all-prevailing 
colours of red and tan gave place to the 
more tasteful blue. Spacious apartments, 
lit by windows opening from ceiling to 
floor, led into cool and delicious gardens 
stretching away among blossoms and foli- 
age far as the eye could reach; hangings 
of blue velvet, fringed and trimmed with 
gold and silver, covered the walls; bas- 

ets of flowers hanging from the ceiling 

and scattered everywhere, made a per- 
petual spring; while paintings and other 
works of the finest art were in glorious 
profusion. Here, for the first time, the 
aristocracy of birth and the aristocracy of 
letters mingled upon an equal footing, and 
the nobility of intellect first received its 
due appreciation. And here, it may be 
asserted, was formed the first nucleus of 
modern society : — 

The Hétel de Rambouillet was in Paris a 
kind of academy of deaux esprits, of gallantry, 
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of virtue, and of science, for all these things 

ee there wonderfully ; and this rendezvous 
of all that was most distinguished in merit 
and condition formed a tribunal which it was 
necessary to take into account, and the deci- 
sion of which had a great.weight in the world 
upon the conduct and reputation of the per- 
sons of the court and society. (St. Simon: 
note upon Dangeau.) 


Even the all-scandalizing Tallemant de 
Réaux writes: “ Madame de Rambouillet 
was admirable, she was good, gentle, be- 
neficent, modest, warm-hearted, and of a 
noble mind; it was she who corrected the 
bad manners then prevalent.” Yet more 
distinguished than the marquise was her 
daughter, celebrated by all the poets of the 
age in the “Guirlande de Fulie.”* This 
society was in its highest excellence about 
1630, and held supreme sway until the 
breaking out of the war of the Fronde. 

In 1645 Julie’s husband, the Marquis de 
Montausier, being a partisan of the court, 
found it expedient to quit Paris, taking his 
wife with him; the withdrawal of this 
shining light and the increasing years of 
Madame de Rambouillet graduall oni 
about the decadence of this notable assem- 
bly. At the end of the civil war, however, 
Julie returned, and the sa/ons were again 
crowded: but what had once been taste 
and refinement had now degenerated into 
affectation and absurdity. Imitators had 
sprung up both in Paris and the provinces, 
and had brought down a storm of ridicule 
upon the name of précieuse. t 

It is chiefly through Moliére’s comedy, 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ which was 
only one of the numerous satires directed 
against it, that the society is known to 
the ordinary reader. It is an error to 
suppose, however, that the dramatist in- 
tended to represent under Madelon and 
Cathos such ladies as Julie and her moth- 
er, Mesdames de Sévigné, de Hautefort, 
de Sablé, de Longueville, de Scudéry, de 
Chevreuse, who, however far they may 
have carried their ideas of refinement into 
pedantry and affectation, were highly-edu- 
cated and intellectual women.« “ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules” was not produced until 
1659, one year before Madame de Ram- 
bouillet’s death, when many of those who 
had been the most brilliant ornaments of 
her assemblies in their best days had 


* This was an album, upon each page of which a 
flower was painted, accompanied by an appropriate 
madrigal. There were in all nineteen’ madrigals, each 
quest by one of the most distinguished poets of the 


aye 
+ This name was not applied until the decadent days 
of Rambouillet. . 
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passed away. Moliére, in his preface to the 
comedy, says : — 


Two words to justify my intentions upon 
the subject of this comedy. I wish to make 
it apparent that it keeps everywhere within 
the limits of honest and permitted satire ; that 
the most excellent things are subject to be 
copied by vile apes who deserve to be tossed 
ina blanket; that these vicious imitations of 
what is most perfect have been at all times 
matter .of comedy;... thus the true fré- 
cieuse would be wrong to take offence when 
we hold up to ridicule only those who imitate 
them badly. 


The Hétel de Rambouillet in its best 
days was recognized as the supreme tri- 
bunal of taste and authority in all affairs 
appertaining to literature and gallantry ; 
every poet of repute read his productions 
in its salons before giving them to the 
world; the readings originated discussions 
upon the merits and demerits of the sub- 
jects, which were criticised with a minute- 
ness that would be pronounced absurdly 
trivial in this age of free and easy compo- 
sition. There was not a word in the lan- 
guage which was not put upon its trial, 
argued for and against, with the view of 
ultimately banishing it forever from polite 
lips and pens, or of retaining it in that 
superfine vocabulary used by the 2//umii- 
nati. Yet even literature and lexicograph 
were second in importance to the codifi- 
cation of the laws of gallantry, for in that 
lay the mission of the précieuses. Love- 
making, if so strong a word can be ap- 
plied to so cold and formal a business, 
was reduced to a series of rules, any 
infringement of which was punished by ex- 
pulsion from the society. These rules 
were chiefly taken from the romances of 
Madame de Scudéry,* upon which the 
précieuses formed their manners and sen- 
timents. Their fundamental doctrine set 


* No modern reader could possibly get through one 
out of the ten volumes of sentimental conversations 
that make up the greater part of ‘Le Grand oe 
or “ Clélie,”’ the most celebrated works of that as the 
former, however, will always be interesting to the lit- 
erary student since under fictitious names he will find 
there minute portraits of Madame de Rambouillet and 
her associates, descriptions of the hétel and the man- 
ners of its habitués; the couleur de rose is over all, but 
the outlines are faithful. Madame de Scudéry, how- 
ever, was not the originator of these “‘romans de 
longue haleine,’ as they have been called, as the 
“ Astrée” of the Marquis d’ Urfey, a pastoral as full of 
allegories as “‘ The Fairy Queen,” preceded them by 
some years; Réderer, however, the historian of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, is of opinion that for some rea- 
son not apparent “A strée’’ was not received by the 
précieuses. It is a curious phenomenon that one of 
the most licentious ages of the modern world should 
have produced these impossible platonic idealizations, 
whiie the literature of this more chaste nineteenth cen- 
tury is saturated with sensuousness, Is it that our 
sentiments and actions are always at variance? 





forth that love was the ruling passion of 
the world, that woman was the queen ab- 
solute, and man her subject and slave, 
who should be eager at any sacrifice to 
perform her lightest behests, and consider 
himself well rewarded for a life of devo- 
tion if the fair one deigned to cast a smile 
upon him. Love was supposed to be 
purely platonic and to desire nothing be- 
yond the society of the beloved one and 
an interchange of sentiments, while its 
highest delights were supposed to be con- 
tained in a mutual analysis and descrip- 
tion of the subtlest traits of each other’s 
passion. Perhaps at the end of a dozen 
ears — Montausier had to wait fourteen 

efore the fair Julie rewarded his devo- 
tion—the lady bestowed upon him her 
faded charms.* But the Srécieuse pre- 
tended to regard marriage with great dis- 
oo The lover was to pass through a 
ong probation before he dared even to con- 
fess his ¢endresse, and then the confession 
must be drawn from him only by accident 
and not by design; after that several 
ears must elapse before he ventured to 
siss her hand. In the first part of “ C/7é 
lie” + Madame de Scudéry introduced 
her celebrated carte du tendre, or love- 
chart. Za tendresse was supposed to 
arise from three causes — esteem, grati- 
tude, and inclination—and upon the 
chart we have the river of Inclination, 
having upon its right bank the village of 
Folis-vers, and of Epitres-galantes, upon 


* Moliére has admirably hit off these extravagances 
in his “‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ in the scene where 
Madelon describes to her father the correct fashion in 
which a lover should make his advances. “ First,’’ she 
says, “‘he ought to see in the church, or on the prom- 
enade, or at some public ceremony the person with 
whom he is to fall in love, or to be conducted to her 
house as by fatality by some relation or friend, and to 
come away pensive and melancholy. Heconceals for a 
time his passion for the beloved object, but pays her 
several visits, when he never fails to introduce a ques- 
tion of gallantry which exercises the mind of the assem- 
bly. The day of the declaration arrives, which ought 
to take place in some garden walk at a little distance 
from the company ; and that declaration is followed by 
a prompt anger which appears in our blushes, and 
which for a time banishes the lover from our presence. 
He afterwards finds means to srpeuse us, to insensibly 
accustom us to the discourse of his passion, and to draw 
from us that confession which causes so much pain. 
After that come the adventurers, rivals who cross a 
settled inclination, persecutions of fathers, jealousies 
arising out of false appearances, complaints, despairs, 
abductions and what follows. This is the way affairs 
are managed in the polite world, and these are the 
rules which in proper gallantry cannot be dispensed 
with.”? (Scene 5.) 

t The first volume of “ C/éZie” did not appear until 
1654, the last not until 1660, the year of Madame de 
Rambouillet’s death, a period during which the purisms 
of the précieuses had reached their highest point of 
absurdity. This was the epoch of Madame de Scu- 
déry’s Saturday afternoon, réunions which now rivalled, 
if they did not surpass, those of the marquise and her 
daughter. 
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the left those of Complaisance, of Petits- 
Soins, and of Assiduités ; farther on were 
the hamlets of Légéreté and Oxdii, with 
the lake of Indifference. One route con- 
ducted to the district of Abandon and 
Perfidie; and so on to the town of Zen- 
dre, to arrive at which it was necessary to 
besiege the village of Billets-galants, to 
force the hamlet of Billets-doux, and to 
seize upon the chateau of Petié:..Soins. 


These false delicacies [writes St. Evremond] 
having banished from love all that is most 
natural by imagining they give it something 
more precious, have drawn a passion that be- 
longs to the heart to the mind, and converted 
inclinations into ideas ; this excessive refine- 
ment has its origin in an honest disgust for 
sensuality ; but they are not nearer to the true 
nature of love than the most voluptuous ; for 
love is as little a matter of theory and of the 
understanding as it is of brutality and appe- 
tite. 


To receive company the Jrécieuse re- 
tired to bed, and the visitors ranged 
themselves about her in the alcove,* and 
soconversed. Whether married or single 
she always had a platonic lover who, from 
the place of reception, was called an a/cé- 
viste. Notwithstanding this, to our ideas, 
indelicate fashion, prudery in other points 
was carried to excess. “M. de Voiture 
giving his hand one day to Mademoiselle 
ce Rambouillet,” relates Ménage, “ offered 
to kiss her arm, but she showed so seri- 
ously that his boldness was displeasing to 
her that he never again desired to take 
such a liberty.” Nevertheless these same 
ladies discussed and analyzed with their 
gallants the different kinds of love— 
“Lamour des esprits” and “lamour des 
corps” — with a plainness of speech that 
would greatly shock the least prudish of 
nineteenth-century society. Modesty is 
no more exempt from the vagaries of 
fashion than any other human habit. We 
tolerate naked ballet-girls and a general 
indecency of stage costume that would 
have driven our grandmothers out of the 
theatre, and we in our turn are horrified at 
jokes and expressions which they would 

ave laughed at as harmless ; modesty has 
migrated from the eyes to the ears —that 
is all the difference. 

The members of this society never ad- 
dressed each other by surnames or bap- 
tismal names, but each adopted one from 
a romance, or formed one by an anagram 
upon their own; thus Madame de Ram- 


* The bedsteads were always placed in alcoves or re- 
cesses, in such a manner that only the head touched 
the wall ; a free passage was thus left at both sides. 


bouillet, who had been christened Cathe- 
rine, was known as Arthenice, an anagram 
discovered by Voiture. Elaborate peri- 
phrases were used to describe the most 
simple things, and common words were 
never employed even to express the most 
common ideas. 


We have seen for a long time [says La 
Bruyére] a circle of people of both sexes 
allied together by conversation and a com- 
merce of mind; they leave to the vulgar the 
art of speaking in an intelligible manner; 
among them an idea vaguely expressed brings 
in its train another yet more obscure, while a 
third followed up with something purely enig- 
matical, is always greeted with continuous ap- 
plause. Through what they called delicacy, 
sentiment, and fineness of expression, they at 
length became unintelligible even to them- 
selves. To assist at these conversations 
neither good sense, memory, nor the least 
capacity was necessary; some wit .was re- 
qtired; not the true, but what is false, or 
in which imagination has too great a share. 


Any one curious to realize those conver- 
sations may do so by turning to the Scu- 
déry romances. And even these were 
rivalled in absurdity in the correspondence 
and poems addressed by lovers to their 
mistresses; one speaks of his lady’s eyes 
as being “ gréat as his affliction and black 
as his despair.” (Every lover was sup- 
posed to be in the lowest depths of mis- 
ery.) Another tells his mistress that when 
she appeared, “ Evening became morning 
since Aurora smiled and showed white 
pearls in the midst of a fiery carmine.” 
The following poem of Voiture’s is an ad- 
mirable specimen of this style of compo- 
sition : — 

Des portes du matin l’amante de Céphale, 

Les roses épandoit par le milieu des airs, 

Et jetoit dans les cieux nouvellement ouverts 

Ces “— d’or et d’azur qu’en naissant elle 
tale. 


Quand la nymphe divine 4 mon repos fatale, 
Apparut et brilla de tant feux divers, 

Qu’il sembloit qu’elle seule esclairoit l’univers, 
Et remplissoit de feu la rive orientale. 


Le soleil, se hastant pour la gloire des cieux, 
Vint opposer sa flamme a I’éclat de ses yeux, 
Et prit tous les rayons dont Olympe se dore ; 


L’onde, la terre, et l’air s’allumoient 4 1’en- 
tour; 

Mais auprés de Philis on le prit pour l’Aurore, 

Et l’on crut que Philis étoit l’astre du jour. 


The same writer, in one of his elaborate 
compliments, compared Madame de Ram- 
bouillet to the sea. 





There is, however, this difference [he adds] 
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that all great and vast as the sea is, it has its 
limits, but you have not any, and all who know 
our understanding confess that it has neither 
ttom nor shore. I beseech you from what 
abyss do you draw that deluge of beautiful 
things that you scatter around you? 


Until the eighteenth century French 
literature could boast of little originality, it 
being more or less the reflection of that 
of antiquity, or of surrounding nations. 
Catherine de Médicis brought the Italian 
into fashion, and for nearly a century the 
French poets were imitators of Petrarch 
and his successors. But towards the end 
of Henri Quatre’s reign there came a rage 
for Spanish manners, costume, and litera- 
ture, and everything @ /a mode must be @ 
Lespagnol. Here we have the origin of 
the exaggerated gallantry and the forced 
conceits of the Hétel de Rambouillet, and 
of the bombastic novels of Madame de 
Scudéry, which latter were but modernized 
imitations of the old romances of chivalry 
— “Amadis of Gaul” and the others so 
felicitously ridiculed by Cervantes in his 
“Don Quixote.” The Spaniards had bor- 
rowed these forms from the Moors; but 
the fire of the rich oriental language and 
imagination, of which such hyperbolisms 
were the natural utterance, could not be 
imparted to the colder dialect and more 
barren fancy of the north, and that which 
in the one was living poetry became in the 
other a frigid burlesque. What Cervantes 
did for the Spanish romances Moliére did 
for their imitations. 


I was present [says Ménage ] at the first 
representation of “Les Précieuses Ridicules,” 
at the Hétel Petit Bourbon.* Madame de 
Rambouillet was there, also M. Chapelin, and 
almost all the Hétel de Rambouillet. The 
piece was played with genera) applause, and I 
was so satisfied with it on my own part as 
saw the effect it was going to produce. In 
leaving the theatre, I took M. Chapelin by 
the hand, and said to him, “ You and I ap- 
prove this folly which has just been criticised 
so cleverly and with such good sense, but be- 
lieve me, to use the words of St. Remi to 
Clovis, ‘We must burn what we have adored, 
and adore what we have burned.’” It has 
happened as I predicted, and from that first 
representation we have returned from fustian 
and forced style. 


All Paris crowded to the Petit Bour- 
bon to laugh at and applaud Moliére’s 
clever satire; the prices of admission 
were trebled and the play ran four succes- 
sive months. “Les Femmes Savantes,” 


* Moliére’s theatre. 





an infinitely superior work, directed against 
similar follies, produced thirteen years 
later, met with little success, which points 
to the conclusion that the précicuse had 
fallen into obscurity, and therefore no long- 
er interested the general public. 

I have dwelt thus long po this curious 
phase of the society of the seventeenth 
century as the influence of these coteries 
upon the literature, language, and man- 
ners of that age was all powerful; Cor- 
neille, Boileau, Sévigné, F ontenelle, Mo- 
litre, La Bruyére, in fine, every great 
writer of at least the first half of the 
century, was an habitué of those salons, 
and was more or less dominated by their 
tastes. Those tastes, pedantries, and false 
refinements quenched all the fire and 
spontaneity of genius, creating in their 
place cold correctness and false glitter; 
but they created literary society and public 
opinion, elevated the man of letters to his 
true importance in the commonwealth, pol- 
ished the rude manners of a semi-barba- 
rous age, and, while stripping it of much of 
its original vigour and simplicity, rendered 
the French tongue the most elegant and 
perspicuous medium of conversation in 
Europe. The bolder intellects of the 
eighteenth century, in returning to a more 
natural style of writing, broke through the 
artificial bonds which had repressed their 
predecessors, but that charming grace of 
manner, that exquisite courtesy and in- 
imitable elegance, which rendered the 
French, par excellence, the gentlemen of 
Europe, and the tradition of which still 
clings to them even now when successive 
revolutions have destroyed the reality, first 
emanated from the Hétel de Rambouillet. 

To pass from the salons of the fré- 
cieuses to the Académie Frangaise is still 


| | to remain in the same company and min- 


le with the same people, since every sub- 
ject brought forward in the latter was first 
submitted to the judgment of the former. 
Indeed, it was these assemblies which sug- 
gested to Cardinal Richelieu the first idea 
of that famous institution, which he estab- 
lished in 1629. Here every word of the 
language was exhaustively ducemed, and 
so great a zeal was evinced by the purists 
that it was once proposed that each mem- 
ber should bind himself by an oath never 
to use any word that had not been ap- 
proved by the entire body. Antique forms 
of expression were eliminated so rapidly 
that some of the elder writers, then living, 
seemed to have composed in a foreign 
idiom. One of these laments the changes 
in the following epigram : — 
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En cheveux gris il me faut donc aller, 
Comme un enfant, tous les jours a I’école ; 

Que je suis fou d’apprendre bien parler, 
Lorsque la mort vient m’éter la parole.* 


Ménage composed a “petition” of the 
old dictionaries (“ Reguétes des Diction- 
naires”), to the Academy, in which he 
pleaded for the retention of some of the 
ancient words, and ridiculed the over-zeal 
of the academicians for new forms and 
phrases, and St. Evremond wrote a com- 
edy, “Les Académiciens,”’ in which he 
represented them quarrelling and abusing 
each other over words which some wished 
to condemn, others to retain. 

Yet but for such fetters as those im- 
posed by the Académie, the language 
amongst the crowd who wielded the pen 
might have fallen into utter barbarism. 
The literary tastes of the great minister 
of Louis the Thirteenth, and the generous 
patronage he extended to all men of let- 
ters, rendered writing the rage; from an 
extreme paucity, the number of authors 
suddenly rose to legion. Every man who 
had an idea in his brain rushed into print. 
Pamphlets, sermons, pasquinades, odes, 
burlesques, madrigals, satires, plays, songs 
appeared in thousands.¢ But the old feu- 
dal contempt for the pen still survived in 
the prejudices even of the men who wield- 
edit. “I have passed more years among 
arms than hours in my cabinet,” says 
George de Scudéry, “and used more 
matches for arquebusses than for candles, 
so that I know better how to arrange sol- 
diers than words, and how to place bat- 
talions better than periods.” In this dis- 
dain for the forms of expression lay that 
danger to the language which the Acadé- 
mie averted. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet, however, 
represented but a narrow section of the 
literary society of the age; in startling 
contrast to it were the joyous Bohemians 
who met at the cabaret of “Za Pomme 
de Pin,” at the house of Paul Scarron, 
and in the sa/ons of Ninon de l’Enclos, 
the Parisian Aspasia; the bacchanalian 
poet, St. Amant, who was ever chanting 
the glories of wine and love (mo¢ the love 
of the précieuses), the witty and licentious 
Boisrobert, churchman, poet, play-writer, 


* Though my hair is grey I must go like a child to 
school every day ; how foolish I am to learn to speak 
correctly when death is just about to take away my 


speech. 

Pe Mascarelle, in “‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” boasts 
of having made ‘two hundred songs, as many sonnets, 
four hundred epigrams, and more than a thousand 
madrigals, without counting enigmas and portraits,’ 
and of his iutention to put the whole Roman history 
into madrigals. 


and buffoon, and scores of others whose 
names have long since passed into obliv- 
ion, but who were the true and universal 
representatives of the age. It would 
seem as though so many successive de- 
praved kings, murderous priests and inter- 
necine wars, above all, that of the Fronde, 
had so obscured all the nobler qualities of 
human nature that man no longer believed 
in their existence. A distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the bulk of the literature of 
this period, is the desire to or every 
higher and nobler attribute of our bein 

to the level of the mean and sordid. 
There was a taste of Dead Sea fruit in 
men’s mouths, a perpetual cuz dono? in 
their hearts; the religious fervour, which 
was the soul of the Middle Ages, was ex- 
tinguished in the blood shed in the wars 
of the creeds; the fierce conflicts of 
opinion which had agitated previous gen- 
erations had shaken and destroyed the old 
faith in the infallibility of the one Church, 
without, among the multitude, creating a 
higher faith in its place; the Huguenot 
was as prejudiced, as selfish, and as cruel 
as the Catholic, each denounced the other 
as the vilest of the human race, and to 
the looker-on one appeared no better than 
the other. Enthusiasm for art and letters 
during the period of the Renaissance had 
among many taken the place of the old 
religious fervour, but even that was be- 
ginning to wane, and Plato, Homer, Aris- 
totle, Virgil, and all the old idols were 
subjected to the inevitable cud bono ? that 
sooner or later comes to all worship. All 


faith, all earnestness, all deep passion, . 


were mocked at, or simulated in cold, dry 
forms; religion was a formula, love was 
only gallantry, the heroic only food for 
satire. It was an age of burlesque, that 
most unhealthy of all the productions of 
human intellect. Paul Scarron travestied 
the AZneid with an utter contempt for all 
that is noble and beautiful in the creations 
of genius that might excite the envy of 
the vilest burlesque writer of the present 
day. After this came a deluge of traves- 
ties upon Homer, Ovid, everybody and 
everything. No one was too high, no 
thing too sacred for attack : — 


In spite of their diversity we recognize a 
general character, the only one which agrees, 
ir. all the literature of the seventeenth century ; 
it is the absence of all true and serious senti- 
ment, of that inspiration drawn from the same 
objects, and which transports them first all 
entire into the imagination and then into the 
verses of the poet. Religious enthusiasm did 
not inspire the numerous versifiers who then 





translated or paraphrased the Psalms; love 
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did not dictate a single one of the ten thou- 
sand sonnets, ballads, and madrigals which 
repeated to satiety his name ; the sentiment of 
nature, the aspect of its beauties did not pro- 
duce a passage which came from the heart, or 
from an imagination greatly moved. What- 
ever object was chosen to make verses upon, 
was regarded only as a jeu d’esprit, an occa- 
sion to combine more or less ingeniously 
words more or less harmonious, and ideas 
more or less agreeable ; and no man in making 
verses thought of seeking in his soul his true 
sentiments, his real desires, his fears and his 
hopes, of interrogating the movements of his 
heart, the remembrances of his life, of being, 
in short, a poet, and not a man who made 
verses. Some wanderings of a delirious im- 
agination might be truthfully rendered; the 
hyperbole of the malice or humour of a mind 
furnished some piquant features for an epi- 
gram ; but nothing of that which touches man’s 
natural affections, nothing of that which is 
truly serious and real in his existence ap- 
' peared proper to furnish subjects or images 
to poets who made verses upon everything ; 
and the impossibility of finding in the poetical 
works of half a century a passage truly ele- 
vated, energetic, or pathetic, is a phenomenon 
which enables us to understand under what 
aspect poetry was considered at an epoch 
when natural and powerful emotions were not, 
more than in any other, strangers to the human 
heart. (Guizot, “ Corneille.”) 


Of all species of composition, however, 
the drama found the most cultivators, that 
being the literature especially favoured by 
the great cardinal.* He was himself a 
dramatist, had written one play and kept 
five poets constantly at work composing 
dialogues to fit the plots he amused him- 
self by inventing; each man wrote one 
act of each play. These five poets were 
VEtoile, Boisrobert, Collette, Rotrou, 
and PIERRE CORNEILLE. One day the lat- 
terhad the audacity to make a slight alter- 
ation in the plan of one of the dramas 
= him to versify, for which offence he 
orfeited his patron’s favour, and retired 
from his service. 

Corneille was born at Rouen, in the 
year 1606. His father was an advocate, 
and he himself was educated for the same 
profession, but his genius irresistibly led 
him to the stage : — 


Hardy was growing old, and his death 
would very soon have made a great gap in the 
theatre, when a little event happened in the 
home of a bourgeois in a provincial town 
which gave him an illustrious successor. A 
young man introduced one of his friends to a 


* It has been computed that between 1628 and 1658 
there were 147 authors of 450 iragedies, comedies, and 
Pastorals imitated from the Italian and Spanish. 
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girl with whom he was in love. The new- 
comer rendered himself more agreeable than 
his introducer, and the pleasure of this adven- 
ture excited in Corneille a talent of which he 
was not before cognisant. 


Such is the account given by Fontenelle, 
in his life of the poet, of the origin of 
“ Mélite,” his first play, performed in 
1629. It was a love-story of the Jré- 
cieuse school, cold and tame, but never- 
theless obtained so great a success that a 
new troupe of comedians was formed for 
the representation of this and of other 
works which followed. To account for ‘ 
the sensation created by so inferior a 
work, it will be necessary to take a brief 
view of the condition of the French the- 
atre previous to its production. 

The pilgrims who returned from Pal- 
estine and other holy places used to 
compose songs upon their adventures, 
intermixing them with scriptural stories 
and incidents. These songs, illustrated 
by appropriate pantomime, were at first 
chanted in the public streets; but after a 
time some citizens of Paris erected a 
theatre for.such exhibitions, and Charles 
the Sixth granted a patent to a certain 
number, who were enrolled under the title 
of “ Les Confréres de la Passion,” and li- 
censed as the sole lawful representatives 
of the mystery and miracle plays, the 
name under which these performances 
went. Aftera time some young gentlemen 
of good family, who called themselves “ Les 
Enfans Sans Souci,’ formed a society 
for the representation of a broadly humor- 
ous species of entertainment, which went 
by the name of “farces.” The two com- 
panies, after a long career of jealous riv- 
alry, ended by amalgamating. After this 
came the clercs de la basoche, young men, 
clerks to the frocureurs of the Parle- 
ment, who assumed the curious title of 
“ Le Royaume de la Basoche et TEmpire 
de Galilée;” their representations con- 
sisted of moralities, farces, and a species 
of Aristophanic comedy, in which living 
persons and the events of the day were 
coarsely burlesqued. But these satires be- 
came at length so gross and immoral, 
that in 1540 they were suppressed by roy- 
al edict. Eight years afterwards another 
edict was issued prohibiting the use of all 
scriptural subjects — the “ mysteries ” 
had become too lewd and blasphemous 
even for that age — and the appearance of 
the brotherhood upon the stage. In the 
same year the confréres erected a theatre 
near the Hétel de Bourgogne, and were 
paid a crown for each performance by the 
company who used it. Jodelle, who be- 
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gan to write in 1552,* was the first French 
writer who divided his plays into acts, and 
followed the rules and construction of the 
ancients. About the same time Baif and 
others translated several of the master- 
pieces of the Greek drama, but these were 
usually performed in colleges at the ex- 
pense of some great lord. In 1600a second 
theatre was erected in the Marais by a 
company of provincial comedians, to whom 
was attached the poet Hardy, the French 
Lope de Vega. Hardy is said to have 
composed six hundred plays, all in verse, 
of which only forty-one survive. Twenty- 
four hours sufficed him to write a tragedy 
or comedy, and many were written, stud- 
ied, and acted within three days. If their 
quality was not of the best the payment was 
commensurate, being only three crowns 
each! Nevertheless, they were a great 
advance upon all that had gone before. 
Around him sprang up Théophile, Racan, 
Rotrou, all improving in decency of tone 
and propriety of language. 

The theatre in which these works were 
represented was even more rude than they. 
It was an oblong tennis-court, with -an 
alcove at one end; three or four wooden 
frames on each side, and a painted curtain 
in the background; bands of blue paper, 
hanging from the ceiling, represented 
clouds. When the scene changed from 
one place to another, which happened very 
frequently, some draperies were raised or 
drawn aside, much in the fashion of mod- 
ern scenery. Of the lives and social con- 
dition of the actors Scarron has given us 
some graphic pictures in his “ Roman Co- 
migue.” La Bruyére, writing some years 
later, says: “ The condition of the actor 
was infamous among the Romans, hon- 
ourable among the Greeks; what is it 
with us? We think of them as the Ro- 
mans, we live with them as the Greeks.” 

The classical forms and unities intro- 
duced by Jodelle, Baif, and others, were 
entirely ignored by Hardy and his con- 
temporaries, whose works were as irregu- 
lar as Shakespeare’s histories or “ Win- 
ter’s Tale.” It was Chapelain who first 
suggested to Richelieu the propriety of 
enforcing the Aristotelian rules, a sugges- 
tion which so delighted the cardinal that 
he bestowed upon him a pension of one 
thousand crowns and full authority over 
all the poets. 

Corneille was greatly censured by the 
critics for totally ignoring such restric- 
tions in his “ A/é/ite.” In his preface to 

* Nine years earlier than the appearance of Sack- 


ville’s **Gordubuc,’” the first regular play in the En- 
glish language. 
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“ Clitandre,” his second work, in which, 
however, he observed the unity of time, 
he speaks of these rules somewhat con- 
temptuously : 


If I have kept this piece within the limits of 
a day it is not because I repent of not having 
so restricted “ A/éite,” or that 1 have resolved 
to bind myself to such henceforward. At 
the present time some worship that rule, many 
despise it ; for myself I only wished to show 
that my neglect of it was not from want of 
knowledge. 


Although all his later and greater works 
are de régle, they were so fettered, proba- 
bly, rather out of obsequiousness to the 
cardinal and the critics than from convic- 
tion or preference. 

The merits and demerits of the three 
unities have been so frequently and fully 
discussed that a very few remarks upon 
them will suffice in this place. Their 
effect upon the French stage is evidenced 
in the frigid and unnatural productions of 
its classical era. The absurdity of such 
restrictions is apparent at a glance. If 
the imagination of the spectator is suffi- 
ciently strong to enable him to believe 
that while seated in his comfortable fau- 
teuil he has been suddenly transported to 
the streets of ancient Rome, surely it can 
realize that during the interval of an act, 
or even of a change of scene, he has been 
shifted into a house, or a temple, or even 
into another land; if he can suppose that 
two thousand or more years have elapsed 
since he entered the theatre, he can imag- 
ine that a few weeks, or months, or even 
years elapse while he is seated there. 
Even the observance of the rules necessi- 
tate great stretches of fancy; they allow 
twenty-four hours for the development of 
an action which requires at most only 
three to represent. If an audience can 
make three stand for twenty-four, where 
is the difficulty of still further increasing 
the limit? Surely the most discursive ac- 
tion cannot be more absurd than to com- 
press the great events of a life into a day 
anda night. The unities placed the poet 
at times in the most ridiculous and unnat- 
ural dilemmas. As an instance, in “ The 
Cid,” Rodrigue slays Don Gomes, mar- 
ries his daughter, and conquers the Moors 
within the orthodox time: while Chiméne 
changes from love to hate and back again 
to love within the same period; a not un- 
paralleled instance, perhaps, in the psy- 
chological history of woman, but, under 
the given circumstances, making a great 
demand upon our credulity. 

Corneille quickly followed up “ A/élite” 
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and “ Clitandre” with other Comedies — 
“ La Suivante, “ La Place Royale,” “La 
Galerie du Palais,” etc.; the last is re- 
markable as being the first play into which 
the soubrette was introduced. It was 
about this period he entered the service 
of Cardinal Richelieu. Upon losing the 
minister’s favour he returned home. But 
in the mean time “ A/édée” had been pro- 
duced. It was little more than a trans- 
lation from Seneca, a cold and turgid pro- 
duction, but a great advance upon those 
mixtures of triviality and bombast which 
Hardy and his school dignified by the 
name of tragedies. 

A M. Chalons, who had been secretary 
to Marie de Médicis, had taken up his 
abode in Rouen. One day he was felici- 
tating the poet upon his successes: “ Your 
comedies are full of wit,” he said; “ but 
allow me to tell you the species you have 
adopted is unworthy of your talents; you 
can acquire in it only a passing renown. 
You will find among the Spaniards sub- 
jects which treated in our style, by such a 
hand as yours, would produce great ef- 
fects. Learn their language; it is easy. 
I shall be pleased to show you all I 
know. We will first translate together 
some things of Guillen de Castro.” . The 
result of these studies was his first great 
work, “ Le Cid,” produced in 1637. It was 
founded partly upon the ancient Spanish 
ballads which Southey’s “ Chronicles of the 
Cid” have made familiar to us, and partly 
from the drama of Guillen de Castro. Its 
success was prodigious both with the court 
and the public; people never grew weary 
of witnessing it; it was the all-engrossing 
subject of conversation in all circles; 
every one knew passages of it by heart, 
and taught them to their children; in 
some parts of France “beautiful as the 
Cid” passed into a proverb; it was trans- 
lated into almost every European tongue. 


Until then we knew not upon the stage 
[writes Guizot, in his “Corneille,”] either 
passion, duty, tenderness, or grandeur; and it 
was love, it was honour, such as the most ex- 
alted imagination conceives them, which for 
the first time and suddenly appeared in all 
their glory before a public for whom honour 
was the first virtue, and love the principal 
occupation of life. 


Notwithstanding the furore it created, 
however, it pleased not the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet or the critics, and what was of 
more serious consequence to the author, 
the cardinal evinced against it a remark- 
able hostility. Various suggestions have 
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been offered to account for this dislike; 
some assert that he was jealous of a re- 
ception so much superior to that accorded 
to his own play; others that, for political 
reasons, he was averse to the glorification 
of the Spaniards. Whatever might have 
been the cause, he constrained the Aca- 
démie to condemn it. At first it hesitated 
to run counter to the universal verdict of 
the public. “ Make these gentlemen un- 
derstand,” he said to one of the officers 
of his household, “that I desire it, and 
that I shall love them as they love me.” 
He was obeyed ; and “ The Cid” was con- 
demned.* But even so powerful a con- 
demnation produced no effect upon the 
public, who continued to flock to the the- 
atre in as great numbers, and to applaud 
the play as enthusiastically as before. 


* No better idea of the pedantic criticism of the lit- 
erary society of the age could be conveyed to the reader 
than the following description, translated from an old 
edition of Corneille, of the successive steps by which 
the play was condemned: — 

** The one who commenced was M. de Scudéry, who 
published his ‘Observations against the Cid,’ first of 
all to satisfy himself, and afterwards to please the cardi- 
nal, who formed among all his creatures both in court 
and city a party to oppose the approvers of ‘ The Cid.’ 
The cardinal, delighted to have found in Scudéry a 
man who wished to oppose Corneille, requested him to 
submit his ‘Observations’ to the judgment of the 
Académie; and he obliged that assembly, spite of its 
repugnance and all its reasoning, to judicially examine 
the tragi-comedy and_ the ‘Observations,’ and to pro- 
nounce a censure upon it in the ordinary form. he 
Académie assembled on the 16th of June, 1637, named 
Messieurs de Bourrey, Chapelain, and Desmarets, to 
examine ‘The Cid’ and the ‘Observations.’ The 
task of these commissioners was only to examine the 
work as a whole; fifteen days afterwards four other 
commissioners were appointed to examine the verse in 
particular. These last, who were Messieurs de Cerisy, 
Gombauld, Baro, and L’ Etoile, acquitted themselves 
of their commission as directed, and the Académie 
having deliberated in divers ordinary and extraordinary 
conferences upon their remarks, M. Desmarets was at 
length ordered to = the finishing touch. But the ex- 
amination of the body of the work was not so easy to 
those gentlemen. M. Chapelain, one of the three, 
made a digest of his reflections, which was presented to 
the cardinal, who was not entirely satisfied with it, and 
who made some notes upon the margins to intimate 
that he desired that the play of ‘The Cid’ should be 
declared entirely irregular. He said nevertheless that 
the substance was good, but that it was necessary to 
throw into it ‘a few handfuls of flowers.’ By the de- 
liberation of the Académie the work was given to 
Messieurs de Cerisy, Cerisay, Gombauld, and Sirmond 
to polish. And Gombauld was named for the last re- 
vision of the style. All was read and examined by the 
company in divers ordinary and extraordinary assem- 
blies, as if it had been a question ofthe ruin or safety 
of the State, and at length it was sent to press. The 
cardinal having seer the first leaves, was not satisfied 
with them, and under the pretext that M. de Cerisy 
had put in too many flowers, he stopped the impres- 
sion. Having explained the manner in which he de- 
sired the work to be written, he gave the charge to M. 
Sirmond, who still did not satisfy him. Finally, M. 
Chapelain had to begin over again all that had been 
done by himself as well as by others. Out of this he 
composed the little book which we have under the title 
of ‘Sentiments of the French Academy upon the tragi- 
comedy of the Cid,’ a work which cost five mon’ 
labour to the Académie and to the cardinal.’” 
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En vain contre le Cid un ministre se ligue, 
Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Ro- 
drigue ; 
L’ Académie en corps a beau le censurer, 
Le public révolté s’obstine a l’admirer. 


So wrote Boileau. 

At first the author resented this unjust 
persecution; but more prudent thoughts 
quickly smothered his indignation. “I 
am a little more worldly than Heliodorus,” 
he said, “who preferred to lose his bish- 
opric to his book. I prefer the good 
graces of my master to all the reputations 
on earth.” And the first edition of “ The 
Cid” was dedicated to the Duchesse 
d’Aiguillon, the cardinal’s niece. Truth 
to say, this most heroical of writers was 
something of a timeserver in private life: 
several of his plays are dedicated in terms 
of the most fulsome flattery to rich nonen- 
tities; and for these adulations he re- 
ceived far more money than ever he gained 
by his works; indeed, but for those trib- 
utes, spite of his genius and popularity, 
he might have starved.* 

If Richelieu was hostile to the play, he 
proved, in a very momentous affair, that 
he was a good friend to the author. Cor- 
neille was passionately in love with a 
young girl named Mademoiselle de Lam- 
péritre. Her*father had little desire to 
bestow his daughter upon a poet whose 
only fortune was his talent. He had a 
better match in view, and received Cor- 
neille’s first advances with a very ill grace. 
Fontenelle relates that one day, about this 
period, Richelieu, observing the poet 
looked more thoughtful and sombre than 
usual, asked him if he were at work upon 
a tragedy. He answered that his mind 
was far from being tranquil enough for 
composition, and that his head was turned 
with love. Richelieu made him relate the 
story of this wonderful passion, and then, 
without any comment, took leave of him. 
But immediately afterwards the young 
lady’s father received an order to appear 
before the redoubtable minister. “He 
arrived,” to translate Fontenelle’s words, 
“all trembling at so unexpected an order, 
and returned very well satisfied to be let 
off by giving his daughter to a man who 
possessed so much credit.” 

“The Cid” being to a certain extent an 
imitation, and in parts even a translation, 
the author was charged by his detractors 


* He dedicated ‘‘ Cinna” to one Montauron, presi- 
dent of the Parlement of Toulouse, whom he compared 
to Augustus. For this extravagant laudation he re- 
ceived one thousand pistoles. From that time “‘ éf2- 
tres & la Montauron” passed into a proverb to describe 
a lucrative dedication. 
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with being destitute of original genius, 
To rebut this accusation he composed 
“ Horace,” which was produced in 1639, 
and was followed in the same year by 
“Cinna.” So prodigious was the success 
of these plays that from that time classical 
subjects were considered to be alone 
worthy of the tragic muse. “ Polyeucte” 
and “Za Mort de Pompée” appeared 
next. “Ze Menteur,’* first acted in 
1642, adapted from the Spanish of Pedro 
de Roxas, may be considered as the first 
work to which the term comedy, in its 
modern acceptance, can be applied. With 
this play his triumphs came to an end and 
his genius entered upon its decadence, al- 
though he continued to produce pieces at 
short intervals, until the utter failure of 
“ Pertharite,”’ in 1653, so disgusted him 
with the theatre that he vowed never to 
write for it again. He kept his word for 
six years, and during that period gave 
himself up to the composition of poems 
upon religious subjects, the principal of 
which was a translation into verse of 
Thomas & Kempis’ “ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ.” ¢ In 1659, however, the king’s 
superintendent of finance, the celebrated 
Fouquet, induced him to again tempt pub- 
lic favour. “ G@dife” was the result of 
this change of purpose, a very poor play 
upon a most terribly sublime subject. 
Several other works followed, not one of 
which supported his previous fame. Ver 

soon a young and most formidable rival, 
Jean Racine, entered the field, and then 
the career of the elder poet was ended;.a 
bitter truth which was presently too clearl 

manifested to him. The Princess Henri- 
ette secretly engaged the two great poets 
to each write a play upon the same sub- 
ject — Berenice. It was done; the plays 
were produced simultaneous!y in 1688, 
and Racine by universal assent bore off 
the palm. 

The greater portion of Corneille’s life 
was passed quietly at Rouen, far awa 
from the scene of his triumphs and fail- 
ures. It was this voluntary rustication, 
rather than an insufficient appreciation of 
his genius, that so long delayed his admis- 
sion to the Académie, an honour not ac- 
corded him until 1647. 

In 1676 Louis XIV. ordered a revival 
of all his greater works, which had not 
been represented for several years; a 


* Steele’s “* Lying Lover,” and Foote’s “‘ Liar’’ are 
adaptations of the same play. 

+ Voltaire says: “It is reported that Corneille’s 
translation of ‘The Imitation of Jesus Christ’ 





been printed thirty times; it is as difficult to believe 
this as it is to read the book once.” 
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mark of royal favour that called forth the 
most eager expressions of gratitude from 
the old poet, and a petition that a similar 
grace might be extended to his other plays. 
During the last years of his life he seems 
to have sunk into obscurity; his genera- 
tion had passed away, and court and pub- 
lic had found new idols. 

In Dangeau’s journal, under date Octo- 
ber 31st, 1684, we find this entry: “ To- 
day died the good man Corneille.” Such 
is fame ! 

His portraits ‘represent him as posses- 
sing a fine intellectual face, with eyes full 
of fire, but with the figure and air of 
a bourgeois. This physical discrepancy 
was equally reflected in his mind. He 
was excessively timid, and his manner was 
awkward, especially when in the presence 
of the great ; his conversation was tedious, 
his language incorrect, and his elocution 
so bad that in reading he could not give 
any effect even to his own verses ; he was 
acutely sensitive to all rivalry, and the 
great fame achieved by Racine embittered 
the latter years of his life. 


The jealousy of Corneille [says Guizot] was 
that of a child who desires only a smile to reas- 
sure him against caresses given to his brother ; 
it was that weakness which caused him to see 
in every event something to disquiet him, and 
inthe most trifling affairs objects of horror. 
“He was melancholy,” says Fontenelle, “ and 
it required much more substantial things to 
render him hopeful and happy, than it did to 
vex and terrify him; nothing could equal his 
incapacity for ‘business unless it was his aver- 
sion for it, and the slightest thing caused him 
fright and terror. At home his humour was 
brusque, sometimes rude in appearance, but in 
the bottom he was very easy to live with and 
was a good father, a good husband, a good 
relation, tender and full of friendship.” In 
the world he was by turns proud and humble, 
vain of his genius, but incapable of drawin 
from it any authority. At the end of his life 
this weakness of character was increased by 
physical debility. 

Corneille was the father of the French 
drama; he found it crude, dull, without a 
spark of genius to illumine the leaden 
mass, he left it one of ze literatures of the 
world. He was also a representative man, 
since he, more than any other, was an em- 
bodiment of the higher literary spirit of 
his age, and fixed the tragic drama of his 
country for nearly two centuries. Moliére, 
like our own Shakespeare, while reflectin 
the world which surrounded him, mirrore 
the eternal aspect of humanity, and thus 
became a writer for all time. Racine was 
but a disciple of the elder master, the ma- 
terials were moulded ready to his hand, 
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Very few Englishmen of the present 
day have any acquaintance with his works, 
still fewer take any pleasure in reading 
them; their tedious and inflated speeches, 
rendered yet more tedious by the monot- 
onous jingle of the metre, the perpetually 
recurring antitheses, the lack of all human 
sympathy and semblancg in their charac- 
ters, render the perusdl of his plays a 
wearisome task. To judge their merits 
impartially it is necessary to isolate the 
(Teutonic) mind from all preconceived 
ideas of excellence and standards of taste. 
We must forget for a time all our former 
dramatic studies, and keep constantly be- 
fore us the opposite principles upon which 
the English and the French classical 
drama are constructed, and the deduction 
therefrom — that the beauties of the one 
are the faults of the other. Our basis of 
excellence is the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to nature, and a faithful picture of 
the various conflicting and contradictory 
passions that sway the human soul; the 
French classical school requires in its 
dramatic characters an elevation, whether 
of virtue, courage, grandeur, or wicked- 
ness, above humanity, and perfect con- 
sistency of thought and action; a hero 
must be always a hero, even to his valet. 
To the one nature is the. all-sufficient 
model, to the-other she is a poor imperfect 
creature, who can be rendered presentable 
only by very high-heeled co¢hurniz, much 
padding, and a heroic mask. The lan- 
guage spoken by these sublimated beings 
must not approach the ordinary utterances 
of mortals; anguish and passion must 
never be harsh, abrupt, inconsequent, but 
must vent itself smoothly in flowing and 
mellifluous verse. Here is an example, 
culled at random. It is from “The Cid,” 
a speech of Chiméne after she has re- 


§ | ceived the news that her father has been 


slain by her affianced husband : — 


Enfin je me vois libre, et je puis, sans con- 
trainte, 

De mes vives douleurs te faire voir ]’atteinte, 

Je puis donner passage a mes tristes soupirs, 

Je puis t’ouvrir mon ame et tous mes déplai- 
Sirs ; 

Mon pére est mort, Elvire, et la premiére épée 

Dont s’est armée Rodrigue a sa trame coupée. 

Pleurez, pleurez mes yeux, et fondez-vous en 
eau, 

La moitié de ma vie a mis ]’autre au tombeau ; 

Et m’oblige a venger, aprés ce coup funeste, 

Celle que je n’ai plus sur celle qui me reste. 


The genius of Corneille, however, in- 
clined him to a freer and more natural 
style of composition ; but it had not suffi. 
cient strength to subdue the opposing in. 
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fuences which surrounded it; a greater 
mind would have moulded the taste of the 
age, his was moulded by it. Had he pur- 
sued the vein he opened in “ The Cid” he 
would have done better things and given 
to his nation an original dramatic litera- 
ture instead of the weak imitation of a 
great but ony In spite of its ar- 
tificial language, &nd the improbabilities 
of the action, arising from the restrictions 
of the unities, his play contains many nat- 
ural touches and a certain truthfulness to 
nature. But it was these touches, and 
this truthfulness which, while they won 
the hearts of the public, procured its con- 
demnation by the critics. Had he boldly 
defied the last and trusted to the truer in- 
stincts of the former he would have be- 
come a much greater writer; but he had 
not the courage; perhaps it would have 
required a higher than could be expected 
from less than one of his superhuman he- 
roes to have braved Richelieu and the 
Hétel de Rambouillet. The frécieuses, 
through their mouthpiece, the Académie, 
considered that Chiméne, contrary to the 
propriety of her sex, was “une amante 
trop sensible ;” that is to say, her love was 
human, and not founded upon the rules of 
Plato; that the passions expressed were 
too violent, that is to say, not in the lan- 
guage of the sa/oxs ; that she was not suf- 
ficiently consistent, being now all for re- 
venge, now all for love, that is to say, that 
she was a woman instead of an abstrac- 
tion; and, above all, that love proved 
stronger than duty in the end. 

These criticisms were sufficient to ex- 
tinguish all Corneille’s proclivities to the 
natural, which he henceforward carefully 
avoided. In “ Horace,” his next play, 
poor love seems introduced only to be 
shown its insignificance when compared 
with sterner virtues, and everybody acts 
and thinks with the undeviating regularity 
of machines. Yet it is a fine work not- 
withstanding; the characters of the two 
Horaces are truly Roman, and the last 
scene of Camille has the ring of real 
passion in it. Over “ Cizna” the critics 
went into ecstasies, pronouncing it to be 
his masterpiece; but only a sense of duty 
could, I think, induce any one but a 
Frenchman enthusiastic upon the school 
to read it through at the present day. The 
utter dreariness of its long bombastic 
specches, its disagreeable and unnatural 
characters, and, above all, its horrible 
heroine, whom an admiring Frenchman 
has called “that adorable shrew,” render 
it repulsive in the extreme. A far more 
interesting work is “ Polyeucte,” a story 
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of the early Christians, which was con- 
demned by the Hétel de Rambouillet for 
having too much of Christianity in it. 
“ Rodogune” is perhaps the most power- 
ful of all his works; but the same faults 
pervade all —his Romans are French he- 
roes; his heroines talk the language of 
précieuses ; the dialogues of his lovers are 
theses d'amour, in which they perpetually 
argue upon the property or impropriety of 
their attachment in the neatest epigrams 
and antitheses. Two despairing lovers 
meet after a long separation to find one 
married to another, and part with these 
words : — 


Séere. O devoir qui me perd et qui me dé- 
sespére ! 
Adieu trop vertueux objet et trop charmant. 
Pauline. Adieu trop malheureux et trop par- 
fait amant. 
Polyeucte, act 2, scene 2, 


A husband being led away to death for 
embracing Christianity desires to convert 
his pagan wife. Here is their last part- 
ing: — 

Pauline. Au nom de cet amour ne m’abandon- 
nez pas. 

Polyeucte. Aunom de cet amour daignez suivre 
mes pas. 

Paul, C’est peu de me quitter, tu veux donc 
me séduire ? 

Pol. C’est peu d’aller au ciel, je vous y veux 


conduire. 

Paul. Imaginations, 

Pol. Célestes vérités. 

Paul. Etrange aveuglement ! 

Pol, Eternelles clartés ! 

Paul, Tu préféres la mort 4 l’amour de Pau- 
line! 

Pol, Vous préférez le monde 4 la bonté di- 
vine! etc, 


Love with Corneille is not a passion but 
a fatality, dependent, not upon sentiment, 
but upon certain arbitrary agreméns ; few 
of his heroines have anything feminine ex- 
cept the name, and they make a parade of 
virtues which they employ only to drive 
their desperate lovers to acts more fre- 
quently evil than good. “Their love,” 
says St. Beuve, “is rather of the head 
than the heart.” 

Having presented. several examples of 
his faults, it is but fair to close this article 
with a specimen of his excellence. I se- 
lect Camille’s last speech to Horace, her 
brother, who has killed Curiace, her affi- 
anced husband. It is her malediction 
upon Rome : — 


Rome, l’unique objet de mon ressentiment ! 

Rome, 4 qui vient ton bras d’immoler mon 
amant, 

Rome, qui t’a vu naitre, et que ton coeur adore! 
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Rome, enfin que je hais, parce qu’elle t’ho- 
nore! 

Puissent tous ses voisins ensemble conjurés 

Sapper ses fondemens encore mal assurés, 

Et, si ce n’est assez de toute I’Italie, 

Que l’orient contr’elle a l’occident s’allie, 

Que cent peuples unis des bouts de l’univers 

Passent pour la détruire et les monts et les 
mers, 

Qu’elle-méme sur soi renverse les murailles, 

Et de ses propres mains déchire ses entrailles ; 

Que le courroux du ciel, allumé par mes voeux, 

Fasse pleuvoir sur elle un deluge de feux. 

Puissé-je de mes yeux y voir tomber la foudre 

Voir les maisons en cendre et les lauriers en 
poudre ; 

Voir le dernier Romain 4 son dernier soupir, 

Moi seul en étre*cause et mourir de plaisir ! 





From The Argosy. 
THE STORY OF MONIQUE. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 


SAINT JOHN THE BapPTIST is the patron 
Saint of Manneville. On the twenty- 
fourth of June the little village wakens 
from its yearly quietness into clamorous 
life. High mass opens the festivities. 
White booths, that have sprung up in the 
night like so many mushrooms, are scat- 
tered on the place, and all Manneville 
gathers there. 

On the twenty-fourth of June some 
years ago, a youth and a little girl stood 
foremost in the crowd that had gathered 
round a wonderful collection of beasts, 
birds, and fishes, called “ Noah’s ark.” 
The youth, a tall, dark lad of seventeen, 
handsome and grave, looked on with stoic 
indifference, but the little girl was lost in 
admiration. She was about ten years old, 
fair as a lily, fresh as a rose, blue-eyed 
and fair-haired, a Norman blossom, with 
all the promise of Norman beauty in her 
delicate, refined features and her slender 
little figure. 

“Come along, Monique, your uncle will 
be angry,” said Sévére. 

“Let me look at the bird, Sévére,” en- 
treated Monique. “It talks —oh!—so 
well.” 

“Only a magpie,” was the curt answer. 

“Oh! but such a magpie !” 

“ Monique, you know that Maitre Louis 
David will be angry.” 

“Good-bye,” said Monique to the mag- 
pie. The bird laughed shrilly, and an- 
swered “ Bonjour” in a little treble voice, 
and hopped in its cage with a mocking air. 

2 When are you coming?” asked Sé- 
vere, 
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“When I please,” answered Monique, 
pertly; but when he turned away at once 
the child stole after him with a demure 
air, and followed him silently to the old 
abbey, which was turned into a farmhouse 
in ’93. They both lived there under the 
care of Maitre Louis David, the uncle of 
Monique, and the fourthfor fifth cousin of 
Sévére. Maitre Louis“had no daughters, 
and Monique, his brother’s orphan child, 
was petted by him and his two stalwart * 
sons after a fashion. Her elder brother 
Jean he had turned out of the house for 
bad conduct six months before this, and 
whenever he was out of temper —a fre- 
quent occurrence —he would say to his 
little niece, “ Do you want to be sent after 
your brother, my girl?” Sévére, who was 
also an orphan, he had taken in more out 
of pride than from pity, not choosing that 
one who bore the name of David should 
be a servant in a strange house. The lad 
proved a good servant, but there was in 
him a haughty stubbornness which irri- 
tated his wealthy cousin. He was pitiless 
whenever he could him at fault, and every 
day of his life he reminded him that he 
had long eaten the bread of charity. 

Sévére only grew up harder, prouder, 
and more stubborn for the taunt. He 
cared for no one save little Monique. 
She tyrannized over him, but she also ad- 
mired him prodigiously. “You are so 
clever, Sévére,” she would say; “and you 
are strong, too —as strong as my uncle. 
And, oh! Sévére, I do love you!’ 

When the old farm, with its high slate 
roof, its broad, arched gateway and its 
two turrets, appeared before them in the 
warm sunlight, Monique suddenly stood 
still, and said,in coaxing accents, “ Sé- 
vére, go and get that bird for me! Here 
is the two-franc piece uncle gave me. Try 
and get the bird for one franc or for thirty 
sous; but if you cannot, why, give the 
two francs, Sévére !” 

The lad laughed outright. “Two francs 
for a magpie!” But Monique had beena . 
spoiled child in her father’s house, aad 
warmly said she would give ten francs if 
she had them. Sévére, who held magpies 
cheap, thought her crazy. A fierce argu- 
ment followed. He was worsted, of course, 
and taking Monique’s silver coin, he went 
back alone to the place and to Noah’s 
ark. Noah was refreshing himself with 
bread and cheese and a glass of cider 
when the canvas of his booth was raised, 
and Sévére’s tall, straight figure appeared. 

“ How much will you take for your mag- 
pie?” said he, bluntly. 

“Young man,” answered Noah, incensed 
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at his cool tone, “my magpie is not for 
sale.” 


“Take a franc?” said Sévére. “ Well, 
then, thirty sous. Will you have two?” 
he impatiently added. And he held up 
the coin to tempt him. 

“Two francs for a magpie that says 
‘ Bonjour, dances, and tells fortunes!” 
was the indignanfanswer. 

“T will add a franc of my own,” said 
Sévére, who could not believe in his an- 
ger. “Three francs for the magpie in its 
cage,” he prudently added. But Noah, 
who was of an irritable temper, became 
so wroth on hearing this, that Sévére, 
cool and stubborn though he was, had to 
desist. He stared, raised his eyebrows, 
shrugged his shoulders, and walked out. 
He went straight back to the farm. The 
first thing he saw was Monique’s fair 
head looking out of the window above the 
arched gateway. 

“You have not got it,” cried the child, 
in sudden wrath. “Oh! you wicked Sé- 
vére, you know you could have got it if 
you pleased.” 

Sevére laconically bade her wait till the 
day was over. Upon which Monique’s 
face beamed with joy, and she called him a 
treasure. 

Manneville ends its féte-day with a bon- 
fire, which is kindled on the place. Sé- 
vére, Monique, and Themire, a little girl 
of her own age, stood together, looking at 
the bright flames which lit the country 
round for miles. “I like that,” said Sé- 
vére emphatically. 

“Yes, but Noah’s ark is gone,” sobbed 
Monique, “and the bird is gone, and ——” 
Another sob completed the sentence. 

“Go home with her presently, Thé- 
mire,” hastily said Sévére, and without 
waiting for an answer he was gone. 

“ The man shall sell that magpie to me,” 
angrily thought Sévére, as he walked 
along the highroad that leads to St. Lau- 
rent. “I willadd my five francs to her 
two. Howcan I! look at Monique again 
‘ if I do not get it! Besides, it will make 
her ill, as not going to the fair did last 
year. My poor little Monique! I will 
tell him so!” 

But, alas! even this argument failed as 
much in its effect as the eight francs 
which Sévére,magnanimously offered, and 
an hour later, after a quick walk to over- 
take the van, and a warm, though brief 
argument with its owner, the youth was 
slowly coming back to Manneville with- 
out the magpie! “What shall I say to 
her?” he thought, standing still near the 
great old oak which is called 7ardre a da 
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croix. Itis a thousand years old, people 
say, and it has lost many a bough and 
many a mighty limb in its long battle with 
time. “The beggarly mountebank,” 
thought Sévére, looking at the tree, “to 
refuse eight francs for a magpie, and tell 
me it was worth more than all I or mine 
ever had! The——” 

“ Bonjour,” said a little shrill voice, 
Sévére gave a start and looked around 
him. The Jight from the bonfire was dy- 
ing away, and the church-spire rose dark 
against the glow that still lingered in the 
sky; but the moon shone broad and clear, 
and in her light he saw a little black thing 
hopping on the path before him, flapping 
its wings and looking like a goblin. 

Monique had seen the last of the bon- 
fire. She had come home with Thémire, 
and supped with her uncle and his sons 
upon douil/ons and cider. She was now 
in her little room, and had just knelt down 
to say her prayers, when a tap came at 
her door. Her heart beat. Had Ger- 
maine, her uncle’s old servant, who ruled 
the house since the death of his, wife, 
found her out in some delinquency ? 

“Open the door wide enough to let my 
hand in,” said the voice of Sévére. 

Monique obeyed. Sévére’s strong 
brown hand appeared in the opening, and 
the next moment the magpie hopped on 
the floor, and greeted its new mistress 
with a shrill laugh. 

“Oh! Sévére!” cried Monique, clap- 
ping her hands for joy. “How I love 
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“You shall have a cage to-morrow,” 
said Sévére, closing the door. And the 
next morning Monique had a bran-new 
osier cage, and the magpie was put in it 
and hung out at her window over the 
gateway, where he screamed “ Bonjour” 
so loud that her uncle heard him. It was 
only a magpie, said Monique. Sévére 
had bought it at the fair, and given her 
two-franc piece for it. 

A few days after this, Sévére was com- 
ing in rather late in the evening, when 
Monique met him under the great arched 
gateway and said breathlessly, “Oh, 
Sévére, uncle has just come back from 
the fair of Saint Laurent, and he looks so 
black, and your little old godfather is 
with him, and, Sévére, they want you at 
once —at once —in the great reom.” 

Sévére knit his brows. The great 
room was rarely used save on judicial oc- 
casions, and he guessed what was coming; 
but he only uttered a careless “Very 
well,” and went in to meet his fate. 





“ Sévére,” said his cousin and master, 
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giving him a hard, stern look, “how did 
ou get the bird you sold to Monique for 
bor two-franc piece ?” 

“] found it in the wood. I did not sell 
her the bird. The two francs went for 
the cage.” 

“And I say you stole the bird,” cried 
his master, starting to his feet, and shak- 
ing his fist at him. “And I have called 
ia your godfather to tell you in his pres- 
ence that I will have no thief in my 
house.” 

“-] found the bird; I am no thief,” said 
Sévére, sullenly, “but I am willing to 
leave you. Maitre Mathieu wants a 
plough-boy — he will take me.” 

There was a pause. Sévére looked at 
his master, then at his godfather, a thin 
old man, who only shrugged his shoulders, 
and raised his eyebrows, as much as to 
say, “ Your own lookout, my lad.” The 
youth’s brown cheek turned a little pale, 
perhaps, but he asked calmly what he was 
to do. 

“To enlist, and never let us see your 
black face again,” was the bitter answer. 

Sévére’s dark eyes seemed to flash fire 
as he replied, “ I hope that I shall never 
see your face again, Maitre Louis. I 
know that I have done wrong; but you 
know, too, that I am no thief; in your 
heart you know it. I only wanted to 
please Monique. As to fighting, I fear 
it no more than I feared hard work. I 
shall go to-morrow to Saint Laurent and 
enlist there.” 

Séveré was true to his word; he went 
and had his supper, and was silent over 
the meal as usual. When he walked out 
into the court, and saw to some work 
there, his godfather joined him, and, slip- 
ping a franc-piece in his hand, hoped this 
would be a warning to him. But Sévére 
thrust back the coin. 

“Thank you, uncle,” said he; “if I en- 
list I shall be provided for.” 

With cockcrow, Sévére rose, took his 
little bundle, and stole down-stairs, hoping 
to meet no one; but Pascal, a ploughboy, 
a year older than himself, and with whom 
he had a feud of long standing, was al- 
ready up. As Sévére went by him, his 
head erect, his bearing proud, but his sig- 
nificant bundle slung over his shoulder, 
Pascal laughed a low, jeering laugh. The 
lad’s heart burned with wrath as he left the 
house; yet when he had passed beneath 
the arched gateway, he could not help 
looking up at little Monique’s ivied win- 
dow between the two turrets. The cage 


was hanging outside, and the magpie 
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screamed “ Bonjour” tohim, then laughed 


shrilly, as if it were such a good joke. 


“I have not bidden her good-bye,” 
thought Sévére, sadly ; “itis better not.” 

Manneville was not. awake yet, as he 
passed through its silent streets. He was 
soon on the road to Saint Laurent, and 
near the old oak. A panting breath and 
a pattering of little feet made him turn 
round. It was Monique, running through 
the high grass towards him. Monique 
with her head bare, and her clothes half 
on, and her naked feet all wet with dew, 
and the cage and the magpie in her hand. 

“Oh! Sévére,” she said, all out of 
breath, “ how wicked of you to go and not 
say good-bye. I know—I know it is all 
the magpie. I listened at the keyhole yes- 
terday, and I thought to see you this morn- 
ing; and Pascal told me you were gone, 
and he laughed because I cried; and I 
know it is all the magpie, and I have 
brought him, and give him back, Sévére ; 
and oh,” she added, bursting into tears, 
“do not go.” 

She cried so bitterly that all Sévére 
could do at first was to make her sit down 
on the reot of the old tree, and sitting 
down by her side to try and comfort her. 
A hard task, for Sévére could not say 
when he would come back. Never, so 
had he resolved in his inmost heart, would 
he live in the same place with the man 
who had insulted and injured him. 

“ And what shall I do when you are 
gone?” sobbed the child, “ what shall I 
do, Sévére ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, moodily, “they 
like you now, they make a toy of you ; but 
when you grow up you will be a drudge in 
your grandfather’s house. I used to think, 
‘Never mind, when they are too hard 
upon her, I will carry water for her and 
help her by stealth ;’ for, Monique, your 
little hands were not made for rough work, 
and you ought not to spoil your pretty 
face over kitchen fires, and get red-eyed 
like old Germaine. Poor little Monique, 
if you would only stay little and pretty till 
I come back some day; but you will grow 
up, and I daresay they will make you mar- 
ry Pascal, because he is your uncle’s god- 
son. Butdonot, Monique ; let him marry 
Thémire, or any one else. Never mar 
him; he is lazy, and will make you oak 
like a slave.” 

Monique sobbed that she would never 
marry Pascal, and again entreated.Sévére 
not to go. 

“I must,” he said, rising. Look, 
there is the sun taking that grey cloak off, 
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and showing us his red face above the 
green edge of the cornfield. I must go 
on, Monique, and you must go back, and 
take the bird home to your uncle.” 

“ Bonjour,” said a voice in the tree, and 
with a laugh the magpie flew away. Whilst 
they were talking, he had found the door of 
his cage loose, and slipped out, and now 
he was free. 

“ Go away, you bad bird,” said Monique. 
“T hate you.’ 

“ Poor little Monique,” sighed Sévére ; 
“you too will be scolded for that magpie.” 

And now came the parting, and the last 
words, and the last tears, and Sévére’s 
farewell kiss on either of Monique’s tear- 
stained cheeks; and the lad was gone, 
and the child stood looking after him, her 
eyes so dim that she could not see, and 
the empty cage in her hand. 


Eleven years had passed, and Maitre 
Sevére David sat by the parlour window 
of his house in Fontaine, watching the 
people of Manneville going by on their 
way home from the fair of Saint Laurent. 

“ Now who is that,” thought he, as a 
tall, dark peasant, with a grave, handsome 
face, which he seemed to know, came 
down the street, stopped at his door, and 
raising the latch, entered his room. 

“ Good morning, godfather,” said he. 

“ Why, Sévére, is it you? and where is 
your knapsack?” 

“T have not been a soldier these four 

ears,” answered Sévére, drily. “I wrote 
it to you at the time.” 

Maitre Sévére confessed remembering 
it, but was so evidently on his guard, that 
his godson said, impatiently, — 

“Uncle, 1 would not have your franc- 
piece when we last parted, and I do not 
want your five-franc pieces now.” 

He spoke with the good-humoured as- 
surance of a man of twenty-eight, whom 
life has taught, and Maitre Sévére David’s 
instinctive mistrust of a poor relative 
yielded to the evidence of his senses. 
The tall, strong, well-clothed man before 
him had not come as a supplicant; still 
prudence suggested a few questions. 
Maitre Sévére remembered that his god- 
son was manager or something on a farm 
in lower Normandy. How came he to 
have left so excellent a position? The old 
man was dead, answered Sévére; but he 
could goon another farm next his late 
master’s to-morrow, if he pleased. 

“ Then why do you not?” asked his 
amiable relative. “Never lose such a 
chance as that.” 
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“Thank you, uncle. I had a foolish 
fancy to see the old place again, and to 
know how you were all getting on. You 
are well, as I see, and I think I met 
. Thémire awhile ago. She has growna 
pretty girl; and Maitre Louis David is 
dead, they tell me; and how is little Mo- 
nique?” 

* Little Monique, indeed!” echoed his 
uncle. “ Don’t you know that six months 
back her two cousins died of the same 
fever, both childless, and that three 
months ago Louis died and left her all he 
had. Mamzelle Monique is a rich woman 
now, but it will not last. Every one says 
it will not last. Louis made her promise 
not to keep her good-for-nothing brother 
in the house ; but he comes and goes, and 
he will make short work of her money, 
unless she marries one of the gallants who 
are always after her: Médéric Chevallier, 
Vincent Blondel, and the lot of them.” 

“ Little Monique with a lot of gallants ?” 
said Sévére, seeming amused. “ Well, 
uncle, you are giving me news; and now 
that I have seen you, I will go and have a 
look at Manneville,” he added, riSing, 
“so good-bye, for we may not meet for 
another dozen years. I am staying at the 
Silver Lion.” 

The fair was nearly over, and the peo- 
ple that came home from it having ceased 
to pass by Maitre Sévére’s window, he 
was leaving his post, when a Norman 
cariole stopped at his door, and a young 
woman in black alighted from it. He had 
scarcely caught a glimpse of her tall, light 
figure, when she walked in. She gave a 
quick, disappointed look round the room, 
then throwing back the hood of her mourn- 
ing cloak, she showed him a fair and lovely 
face, with a rich crown of golden hair, 
scarcely hid by a little white cap. 

“You have forgotten your little cousin 
Monique, Maitre Sévére,” said she, with a 
bright smile that lit the dull and dingy 
room. 

“ Ah! so you are Monique, are you?” 
said Maitre Sévére, coolly, shading his 
eyes with his hand the better to see her. 
“ Well, well,” he added, more graciously, 
“sit down, Mamzelle Monique;” and 
after a pause, “ Cousin, they tell no lies 
who say that you are a beautiful young 
woman.” 

Monique laughed carelessly, glanced at 
herself in a little tarnished mirror at the 
other end of the room, and said “ Thank 
you, cousin.” 

“ And your pretty little hands with such 
long white fingers,” said Maitre Sévére; 
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“where did you get them, Monique? 
Not milking the cows or scouring the 
saucepans.” 

“ Why should 1?” answered she, short- 
ly. “Iam rich now.” 

“Get married, Mamzelle Monique, or 
you will not be rich long. Your good-for- 
nothing brother ——” 

“We will not speak of him,” she inter- 
rupted, impatiently. “Can you tell me, 
cousin, if Sévére David be really come 
back?” 

Maitre Sévére laconically replied that 
Sévére had come back. Monique’s impa- 
tient questions soon drew the rest from 
him. In five minutes she knew all he had 
to tell. She heard him, leaning back in 
her chair, with her rosy cheek on her 
_ hand, and her dark blue eyes gazing on 
' the floor. 

“ And so he means to stop at the Silver 
Lion,” was the only comment she made. 
“Thank you, cousin; I must go. I see 
that Pascal can scarcely hold the mare. 
Do not forget to look in at me when you 
come to Manneville.” 

She wrapped her cloak around her, 
walked out, stepped into the carriole, and 
was gone in no time. 

“Take me to the white house,” said she 
to Pascal. 

The white house is a farm on the road 
to Saint Laurent, with the owner of which 
Monique had business. Pascal pointed 
with his whip to the —_ green corn on 
either side of the road, and nodded. Yes, 
itwas hers, and Monique knewit. Hers 
too was the great old oak, the king of that 
wide corn-land, that spread its mighty 
boughs in the summer air, on a back- 
ground of pale blue summer sky. 

“Why, surely that is Sévére,” said Pas- 
cal, as they drove on again. 

She looked, and saw a tall, dark man 
walking steadily along the road. He saw 
a fair woman driving past him, and it was 
It was Sévére. Monique stopped 
an hour at the white house. It was dark 
when she reached her own old farm. She 
asked at once who had come whilst she 
was away, and reddened when Germaine 
answered that Maitre Jean was in the 
kitchen, with Maitre Vincent Blondel, and 
Maitre Médéric Chevallier, all waiting for 
the mistress of the house; they were also 
drinking her cider, and singing uproari- 
ously to beguile the time. With a raised 
colour Monique bade Germaine send out 
her brother to her, and when the message 
had been delivered, and the young man 
came out with bloodshot eyes and reeling 
steps, his sister, looking at him with a 
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pale, grave face, signed him to enter the 
room where, eleven years before, Sévére 
David had heard his doom. “Jean,” said 
she, coldly, “ I am wearied of all this. It 
must cease. You fill this house with - 
noise, you show a bad example to my serv- 
ants, you waste my substance. It can- 
not last; you must come no more.” : 

She left him and walked out. With a 
sore and troubled heart she went to the 
evening prayer in the church of Manne- 
ville. Old women whom the burden of 


life troubled no more, mothers with their 


young ones clinging to them, little chil- 
dren ever looking round, labourers coming 
in from work, had met to pray; and Mo- 
nique, sitting solitary on the great old 
oaken bench of the Davids, envied them 
all, and felt very lonely. 

The Silver Lion is on the place of 
Manneville, looking at the church, as it 
were, and, as it well may, being a decent 
inn, where even hard-drinking Normans 
are kept in order. Sévére was smoking 
outside the door, when the little congrega- 
tion came out of the church in the cool 
twilight. Monique saw him at once, and 
went straight up to him. For a moment 
they were both silent. 

“ Sévére,” she said at length, “ have you 
forgotten Monique?” 

“ Has Monique remembered Sévére all 
these years?” he asked briefly. 

“What would you have had me do?” 
said she, wondering. 

“Do? Qh, nothing,” was his careless 
answer. 

She walked away in offended silence. 
He watched her going, then followed her, 
and soon stood by her side on the road 
that leads straight to the abbey. 

“ Monique,” said he, holding out his 
hand, “I am going away to-morrow; let 
us be friends.” 

“ And why do you go?” she asked, al- 
most indignantly. “Was it only to look 
at the stones of Manneville you came 
back?” 

“ Who wants me here?” he retorted. 
“ Not you, Monique: you are rich now: 
you want no one.” 

“T want a friend,” answered Monique, 
very sadly. “It is no use telling you 
why; you do not care, and — you are going 
away.” 

They had gone on walking along the 
quiet road, which just then was very 
lonely. The fields stretched away on 
either side in the grey evening light. The 
new-mown hay filled the air with its wild, 
sweet scent; little moths flitted about and 
far away before them; a light burned in 
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the old abbey, Monique’s home, where 
her brother and his friends were carousing. 
Sévére could not see her face well, but 
from the sound of her voice he thought she 
. was crying. He forgot the long oblivion 
which had stung him, he only remembered 
his old affection and her trouble. 


“You know I cared for you once, Mo-. 


nique,” he said; “why should I not care 
now?” 

“Yes, you cared for me once,” said Mo: 
nique, still speaking sadly; “I thought of 
it as I drove past the old tree to-day — 
that tree by which we parted. I thought 
of it as I remembered what you had suf- 
fered for my sake. You cared for me 
once, Sévére, but I was.a little child then 
—a poor one, too. NowI am rich, and I 
am a woman of twenty-one, and you care 
no more!” 

He was silent; but with every word she 
spoke the little Monique of long ago rose 
before him. And the hardness which 
years and pride had brought round his 

eart seemed to melt away. 

“ What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“What you will not do, Sévére,” she 
answered. “I amrich, but I have an en- 
emy in my own flesh and blood, from whom 
no one will defend me. People bid me 
marry. I will not; I will be Monique 
David, and no more.” 

“What can I do for you?” he asked 
again. 

“What you are going to do for a stran- 
ger,” she said, with sudden eagerness. 
“Take the management of my farm, and 
save me from the misery that turns my in- 
heritance into a curse. I shall interfere 
with nothing—nothing. You shall be 
master on the land—sow, reap, till, buy, 
and sell as you please, and you will deliver 
me from a yoke which makes my old hard 
days of servitude seem a blessed time.” 

Sévére did not answer. There was a 
long silence, during which Monique’s 
heart beat fast. 

“And when you marry?” he said at 
length. 

“J tell you I shall not marry. Shall I 
promise ?” she added, half in jest, half in 
earnest. 

“There is no need, Monique. When 
= marry, I go. I may have a mistress, 

ut I will have no master.” 

All Manneville conned and wondered 
when Sévire became Monique’s vicere- 
gent, and Jean was virtually excluded from 
his sister’s little dominions. In vain he 
clamoured and upbraided. She pleaded her 
uncle’s behests, and was firm ; and Sévére, 
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impervious to reproach or blame, simply 
said: “I am here to manage Mademoi- 
selle Monique’s farm, and I have nothing 
to do with you.” With his new mistress 
Sévére was as cool and civil as if they had 
always been strangers. And so weeks 
and months went by. 

One November morning, Germaine 
grumbled so hard at some orders which 
she had just received from her young mis- 
tress, that the overflow of her indignation 
reached Sévére’s ears in the yard. He 
sharply asked what she was saying about 
Mademoiselle Monique. 

“ Mamzelle Monique, indeed !” echoed 
Germaine. “ What was she before Maitre 
Louis died ?” 

“She was our master’s niece, and now 
she is our mistress,” was the brief reply. 

“Yes; and you have the high hand 
now,” sneered Germaine; “but wait till 
young Blondel, or Médéric, or any of 
them, turns our Mamzelle into Madame !” 

Sévére looked gloomily at the grey old 
walls and straggling brown roof of the 
farm, then he frowned as a flock of geese 
strutted past him, and without looking at 
Germaine, he asked what she meant. 

Germaine half leaned out of the kitchen 
window, and said, mysteriously : “ Blondel 
is her cousin, and Médéric’s mother is 
coming, and she has the others for the 
look of it; and the best turkey is to be 
killed, and we are to get seven pounds of 
beef from the butcher’s, and we shall all 
have meat soup to-morrow.” 

“Who cares about meat soup?” asked 
Sévére, walking away. 

} Germaine, who had never liked him, 
nodded her white cap at him, and went 
back to her cooking. 

Sévére had to go out on business that 
day, but he came back before supper. He 
found his young mistress in the kitchen, 
talking there to Thémire, now the best 
dressmaker in Manneville, who had come 
in the afternoon to alter the fashion of a 
dress. 

The two girls stood side by side in the 
lamplight, and set off one another. Thé- 
mire was short, dark, and very pretty. 
She had quick black eyes, a little, pert, 
turned-up nose, dimples, and the prettiest 
little white teeth in the world; and Mo- 
nique, when seen near her, looked fairer, 
taller, and more lovely than ever, a Nor- 
man maid, with almost classic features, 
and the bloom of a rose on her fair young 
face. Thémire was ardently pleading the 
cause of gimp trimming for sleeve-cuffs. 

“But could it be ready for the morn 
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ing?” asked Monique; and Thémire 
bravely volunteered to sit up all night, if 
it were needful. 

Monique smiled sweetly, and had begun 
to say this would be a pity, when her eye 
fell on Sévére, who stood near the door, 
looking on. 

“] did not know you had come back, 
Sévére,” she said. “Do you want me?” 

“T want to give you money,” he an- 
swered; and he brought out a bagful of 
five-franc pieces, which he laid on the 
table before her. 

“ And so he has actually paid you,” said 
Monique, admiringly. “How did you 
manage, Sévére ?” 

“I asked for the money, and he gave 
it,” replied Sévére, quietly; and in the 
same breath, “Is it true, Mademoiselle 
Monique, that Maitre Vincent Blondel is 
coming to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” answered Monique, “ he is com- 
ing; he is my cousin, you know. Why.do 
you ask, Sévére?” ; 

“T want to know how prices went at the 
last fair down his way,” answered Sévére. 
Then he turned to leave the kitchen, and 
without looking round, closed the door 
after him. 

Sévére went straight up to his own room, 
in a remote partof the farm. He changed 
his clothes, put on his best blouse, his 
smartest cap, and his new necktie (a pres- 
ent Monique had made him); then, know- 
ing that supper was over, he went back to 
the kitchen. Thémire was gone, and 
Monique had retired to a little parlour 
where she always sat alone in the long 
winter evenings. “As if she were too 
good for the kitchen,” Germaine often 
muttered under her breath. 

“Well, and what do you want?” she 
asked, as Sévére’s tall form darkened the 
doorway. “Supper is over, and the kitch- 
en is mine.” 

“And so is the poultry, Germaine. I 
want a fat turkey.” 

Germaine, amazed, asked what he could 
want a fat turkey for. Sévére replied that 
he wanted to make a present of it to his 
godfather, whose saint’s-day it was, and 
added that he was in a hurry. 

“Have Gogo,” said Germaine, produ- 
cing a magnificent turkey. ‘“ Another will 
do as well for Vincent and Médéric and 
the lot of themto-morrow. Take Gogo at 
seven francs, Sévére.” 

After some bargaining, he took Gogo at 
six francs fifty, tied him up in a clean 
handkerchief, and walked out. 

Maitre Sévére David’s house was the 
last of the high street in Fontaine. He 
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lived alone in it, after his own miserly 
fashion. 

“Good-night to you, godfather,” said 
Sévére as he entered the house. “ To- 
morrow is your féte-day, and so I came to- 
night to give you my best wishes, for we 
are busy just now, and I must be home 
before day.” 

“ And what have you got there ?” asked 
Maitre Sévére, peering in the dim light of 
the rush candle he held. 

“ Only a turkey for you,” replied Sévére, 
as they entered the kitchen together ; and 
taking Gogo out of his handkerchief, he 
placed him on the table. 

Maitre Sévére quietly set down his iron 
candlestick near Gogo, and without giving 
that luckless bird a look, he laid his thin 
hand on the young man’s shoulder and 
said, deliberately : 

“ My boy, you want something from me. 
My féte-day comes round every year, but 
never before did you give me a turkey.” 

Sévére’s bronzed cheek reddened a little, 
but he tried to reply carelessly: “ Of 
course want something from you, uncle ; 
but as to the turkey, I got it cheap, though 
it is a finé one. Look at its breast, white 
as milk and tender like a chicken.” 

Norman cider plays sad havoc with 
Norman teeth, and this insidious praise of 
Gogo’s breast was assailing Sévére’s god- 
father in a tender point. He took the 
turkey, weighed it in his hand, poked it all 
over, and said, with a chuckle, “I never 
saw such a fine bird, so white, so plump, 
and cheap, too.” 

“ Not too cheap,” answered Sévére. “I 
suppose I may sit down, uncle.” 

The old man nodded, but did not sit 
down himself. To all appearance he was 
taken up with Gogo, on whom he pro- 
nounced quite a panegyric. Such a tur- 
key; so large, so plump. 

“ Uncle,” interrupted Sévére, “ you said 
I wanted something from you. Suppose 
you hear what it is.” 

Maitre Sévére’s small grey eyes twink- 
led; he drew his chair to the hearth, 
looked at the faint embers burning there, 
and laying his hands on his knees, he set 
his head on one side and listened to his 
godson. 

“Uncle, I want to marry Mademoiselle 
Monique.” 

Maitre Sévére David whistled softly. 
“ Well, marry her,” he said, blandty. 

“She is rich and I am poor,” said Sé- 
vére. “I cannot ask her to become my 
wife, when all I have is the wages I earn 
with her. But if you, godfather, who have 
plenty of money and no children, would 
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give me—say ten thousand francs, I 
could try my chance.” 

Maitre Sévére did not receive this pro- 
posal with the indignation his nephew and 
godson had expected, and was prepared to 
combat. He smiled, nodded, and said, 
“You think you would succeed, do you? 
Then I suppose Monique is fond of you.” 

“ Monique is fond of no one,” answered 
Sévére, drily, “and if they would let her 
alone, she would stay as she is till dooms- 
day. But she likes me well enough, and 
she is accustomed to me. I am useful to 
her, and I might have a chance.” 

“TI do not mind leaving you the money 
in my will,” answered the old man, who, 
when ke looked at Gogo, and feared to 
lose him, was bent on conciliation. 

“What is a will?” scornfully asked 
Sévére. “It must be ten thousand francs 
down or nothing. I must enter her house 
more than a beggar, or stay as I am!” 

“Then stay as youare! Ten thousand 
francs down !— that would be a dear tur- 
key.” 

“Well, uncle,” said Sévére, “you are 
master of your money, and it is not be- 
cause you have said me nay that we need 
be worse friends. I have asked and been 
denied, and there is an end to the matter. 
And now I must be off, and so good-night.” 

His uncle faintly asked him to take 
some refreshment, but Sévére wanted 
nothing, and said so, and with that they 
shook hands and parted. 

“ He did not take back the turkey, after 
all,” thought Maitre Sévére, looking medi- 
tatively at Gogo. “I never saw so white 
and plump a bird—never. I must leave 
him something in my will—I really 
must.” By which, of course, Maitre Sé- 
vére did not mean Gogo. 

Monique’s guests all came the next day, 
as Germaine had announced. Sévétre saw 
nothing of them, for he stayed out till 
night. When he came home late, Ger- 
maine gave him a full account of the fes- 
tivities, and declared that the way Mam- 
zelle Monique managed her lovers was 
something to see. “ But I think it will be 
Médéric,” was Germaine’s conclusion. 
“ They are all staying till to-morrow; but 
I fancy Médéric and his mother remain 
till after Sunday.” 

Sévére heard this with stoic indiffer- 
ence; but the next morning, as Monique 
was feeling her hens, he suddenly ap- 
peared by her side. 

“TI have a word or two to say to you, 
Mademoiselle Monique,” said he, bluntly. 

She looked round at him, and was struck 
with the stern gravity of his aspect. 
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“It is just this,” he continued; “that if 
these young fellows come to the house, I 
must leave it. I am willing to go on as 
we are—you and I—till I am three- 
score, and you not much less; but if they 
keep coming to the house, I must leave it. 
I do not threaten. It would not be my 
place to do so; but I give you fair warn- 
ing. I must not stay!” 

“Say that you will not, Sévére,” re- 
plied Monique, coldly. 

“Because I cannot,” he rejoined, in a 
low tone. 

“ And why can you not?” she asked, a 
little defiantly. 

“ You know,” said he turning his back 
upon her. 

The colour faded from Monique’s rosy 
cheeks, and she stood as he had left her, 
looking like one stricken. 

The horses at the farm were always wa- 
tered beyond the low, straggling out-houses, 
in a little curve of the river, over which 
tall trees bent their heavy boughs in the 
summer-time. A pale and misty Novem- 
ber moon was looking in through the leaf- 
less branches, when Sévére, coming in 
from the fields, led the team of noble grey 
Norman mares which called Monique mis- 
tress, to the rippling edge of the little riv- 
er. The white moonbeams played on the 
surface of the water, and the horses drank 
with their heads bent low, when Sévére 
became aware of something like a shadow 
beside him. He looked up, and at once 
recognized Monique. She had come out 
of the farm through a side-door, and stood 
by him as silent and still as any ghost. 

“Do you want me, Mamzelle Mo- 
nique ?” asked Sévére. 

“ You will not go?” said she. 

“ Not unless I must,” was his answer. 

“ Because,” faltered Monique, “they all 
leave to-morrow, and I do not think any 
of them will care to come back!” 

“ And I shall not go and look for them, 
you may be sure,” was all Sévére said. 

Nothing else worthy of note took place 
that winter; nothing until spring was over, 
and summer came round. 

The garden which stretched along the 
banks of the little river was not much to 
boast of, but Monique was fond of it, es- 
pecially in the evening time, when the 
water was alive with fire and goid, and the 
trees on the opposite-bank rose dark and 
still on the blue sky. She liked to watch 
the stars coming out one by one, to 
breathe the fragrance of her flowers, and 
perhaps, too — for Monique was young — 
to remember the past and dream of the 
future. It was a place where no one ever 
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sought her or intruded on her privacy; 
and one evening, when she stood there 
watching the river flowing on to the sea, 
Monique could not help giving a little 
start as she heard and saw Sévére coming 
towards her. 

“ Mademoiselle Monique,” he said, ab- 
ruptly, “I have something to tell you!” 

“ What is it, Sévére?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“I am going to get married,” he an- 
swered, with something like flurry in his 
manner, 

Monique was standing by a rose-tree. 
She plucked a rose, and let it fall with a 
start. A sharp thorn had pierced her 
hand. 

“Well,” she said, wiping the blood off 
with her handkerchief, “ what about it, Sé- 
vétre? You have aright to marry, I sup- 
pose !” 

“T have,” he coolly answered ; “and if 
I tell you about it, mademoiselle, it is that 
you may know my marrying will make no 
change. Thémire and I will live in a 
home of our own, of course, but I shall be 
none the less upon the farm than I am 
now.” 

“ Thémire !” slowly repeated Monique ; 
“it is Thémire whom you marry?” 

“Oh! only after the harvest. I never 
spoke to her till this afternoon !” 

Monique laughed. 

“How fond of one another you must 
have been all this time to make it up so 
quickly,” she said. ‘ You never spoke 
till this afternoon, and yet you are to be 
married when the harvest is over! Poor 
Thémire must have been breaking her 
heart for you, Sévére !” 

“Thémire will never break her heart 
for any one; but she will make me an 
honest wife,” answered Sévére coldly ; 
“and I told you about it, Mademoiselle 
Monique, because, as she is working in 
~~ house to-day, it is fair you should 

now.” 

He waited awhile ; Monique was silent. 
Then he bade her good-night, and without 
looking round, “ Good-night, Sévére,” an- 
swered she. 

She lingered a while longer in the gar- 
den, listening to the murmuring voice of 
the river, then she went back to the house, 
crossing the yard. As she passed by the 
window of the kitchen, from which a 
ruddy glow streamed out, she paused and 
gave a look within. Thémire was stitch- 
ing away by lamplight; Sévére stood by 
her, leaning against the high and massive 
stone chimney. He said something which 
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Monique did not hear, but Thémire put 
down her work to glance laughingly up in 
his face. And with her black eyes, her lit- 
tle turned-up nose, her cherry mouth, and 
her dimples, Thémire looked very pretty. 
Sévére remained grave, but there was 
kindness in his downward gaze. Monique 
looked at him awhile, then walked back to 
the garden. She went and sat on the 
river-bank, and stayed there till the white 
stars shone through chill mists, and she 
rose shivering. 

Germaine had just left the kitchen, and 
Thémire was alone in it, when the young 
mistress of the house entered it. Her 
fair cheeks were somewhat flushed, an un- 
usual light shone in her blue eyes. “ Was 
not Sévére here ?” said she, looking round 
for him. 

Thémire demurely replied that Sévére 
was gone to the barber’s to get shaved, 
and offered to callhim. Monique laughed 
a little bitterly. That would be a pity, 
she said, for she was sure Thémire liked 
Sévére better without than with his beard. 

“ But what have I to do with Sévére’s 
beard?” etied Thémire, reddening; “he 
may wear it a yard long for all I care.” 

“ You ton? not like it a yard long on 
your wedding-day,” retorted Monique. 
“Come Thémire, Sévére has told me you 
are to marry him after the harvest.” 

“Then, if Sévére is shaving for that, 
let him keep his beard,” angrily said Thé- 
mire. “After the harvest! why, I might 
if I chose have been Pascal’s wife this 
spring.” 

Ah! but Thémire did not care for 
Pascal, and she was fond of Sévére,” 
said Monique, smiling, a remark which 
added to Thémire’s indignation. Fond 
of Sévére! a surly fellow who asked one 
to marry him, and had not even a kind 
word to say! Pascal was a much pleas- 
anter young man, thought Thémire, though 
Mademoiselle Monique had never liked 
him. But this, too, turned out to be a 
mistake. With a blush, Monique assured 
Thémire that she had always liked Pascal. 
Was he not her uncle’s godson? “And 
when he marries,” added Monique, look- 
ing straight before her, “I shall give him 
a thousand francs. For Sévére of course 
I can do nothing of the kind; though I 
really like him too. I can only give him 
a silver watch; but do not tell him so, 
Thémire.” 

Tell him Mademoiselle Monique might 
give him a dozen watches, for all Thémire 
cared. He might say she was going to 
marry him, but she, Thémire, had prom- 
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ised nothing of the kind. Besides, she 
knew it would break Pascal’s heart, and 
that went against her conscience. 

“ Sévére has savings,” began Monique. 

“Mademoiselle Monique, I do not 
think of the money,” said Thémire, virtu- 
ously, “but I cannot make Pascal unhappy. 
I shall tell Sévére so, and I hope he will 
not be after me or worry me, because it 
will be of no use,” said Thémire, reso- 
lutely. 

“ But suppose Sévére should be angry,” 
suggested Monique. “Perhaps you had 
better keep out of his way, Thémire.” 

The two girls laid their heads together, 
and when Germaine came back with the 
cider that she had been drawing, she 
learned that Thémire, seized with a sud- 
den and violent headache, had been 
obliged to take her work home, and leave 
without her supper. Monique said this 
so low that Sévére, who was coming in, 
scarcely heard her; but Pascal heard, 
and gave him a scowl that meant, “ This is 
your doing.” 

Monique was very silent during the 
meal. Sévére never opened his lips, and 
every now and then Pascal uttered a low 
groan, which made Germaine ask him 
what he meant by grunting so. 

“T know,” sulkily answered Pascal, and 
again he scowled at Sévére, who was 
looking at Monique’s pale, grave face. 

Early the next morning, Pascal, to his 
great surprise, was sent by his young 
mistress to Thémire’s house with a piece 
of trimming for the dress which she had 
taken away to finish at home. He soon 
came back looking sheepish, exchanged 
afew words with Monique in the yard, 
then went his way. A little before now, 
Monique, with her round straw hat on, 
passed by the door of the kitchen where 
Germaine sat picking vegetables. “Iam 
going to look at the reapers,” said she. 

The morning was a hot one. The 
fierce sun poured down ona land of yel- 
low corn. There was not a cloud in the 
deep blue of the sky, not a breath of air 
stirred the leaves of the trees that grew 
by the road along which walked Monique. 

ow and then she stood still and gazed 
dreamily before her. On either hand 
stretched broad fields of wheat, and they 
were hers. “I am arich woman,” thought 
Monique, with a weary sigh, “a very rich 
woman, the richest woman in all Manne- 
ville ! and — where is the use of it all.” 
So she went on till she came to the reap- 
ers. 

Monique went amongst the men who 
had nearly cleared the field, and did her 
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best to be gracious; but Sévére, who 
eyed her closely, saw well enough that 
her mind was illat ease. Her words were 
hesitating and low, her smile was troub- 
led, her eyes shunned his, and when she 
at length turned away, there was a look 
of relief on her face. He walked to the 
end of the field with her, then was leav- 
ing her with a quiet “:Good-morning, 
Mademoiselle Monique.” 

“Walk alittle way with me, Sévére,” 
she said in a very low tone. 

He followed her without a word along 
a narrow path which passed through the 
waving corn. When they came to the 
spot where the great oak with the cross 
in it flung its broad shadow round, Mo- 
nique stood still. 

“Have you seen Thémire to-day, Sé- 
vere ?” she asked. 

Sévére replied that he had not. He 
spoke very calmly, but never took his eyes 
off Monique’s face. She was pale and 
flushed by turns, and her little white hand 
was nervously shelling the tall ears of 
corn by which she stood. 

“She is not coming to the farm to- 
day,” resumed Monique hesitatingly. “I 
thought it better not.” 

Sévére said not a word. 

“TI believe,” continued Monique after a 
pause, “that there must have been some 
mistake in what you told me yesterday, 
Sévére, for —for— Thémire, I fancy, is 
going to marry some one else.” 

“ Whom else?” sharply asked Sévére. 

“ Pascal,” answered Monique, without 
looking up. 

“How do you know it?” And as he 
put the question, Sévére bent his keen 
eyes upon her face. 

“ Pascal has just told me so.” 

“But you had a long talk with Thémire 
last night,” said Sévére briefly. “I saw 
you both in the kitchen.” 

Monique coloured, raised her head 
proudly, and scorned to deny. 

ae Thémire and she had had a long 
talk. 

“ And what did you do, or promise to 
do, that she eam’ like a little weather- 
cock (which she is, and always was,” added 
this fond lover) “ from Sévére to Pascal?” 

“TI only told her the truth,” said Mo- 
nique a little angrily, “that I would give 
Pascal a thousand francs when he married, 
and to you a silver watch.” 

“Thank you!” laughed Sévére. “ And 
now,” he resumed after a pause, “ shall I 
tell you what you have done, Monique? 
You have sent me forever away from 
Manneville, and whether I am useful to 
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you or not, whether the farm will thrive or 

o to ruin, when I am no longer there to 
stand between you and the set of plun- 
derers whose business it seems to be to 
rob you— I must go.” 

“Why so?” asked Monique, looking 
scared. 

“When I told you, last night, that I 
was going to marry Thémire, what did 
you think was my motive?” asked Sévére 
very gravely. : 

“| thought you liked her,” faltered 
Monique. 

“And therefore you did your best that 
another should have her,” said Sévére 
bitterly. ‘Well, let that be; after a 
fashion I liked her. She has no more 
head than a linnet, but she is honest. She 
did not care for me, but she would never 
have been a false wife, and I—why I 
would have made her a good husband, as 
husbands go, but as I said, what did you 
think was my motive for taking her? 
Why, this: that I found out we two, you 
and I, could not stay as we are, and now 
I must go, Monique, and it is your doing.” 

“But I cannot let you go, Sévére,” said 
Monique pitifully, “ you know I cannot do 
without you. You know that my brother 
will come back if you leave me. How 
can you talk of going?” 

“Is it possible you do not understand,” 
said Sévére almost angrily, “can you not 
guess that, thanks to your brother, Man- 
neville has been busy with our two names, 
and that, since you would not let me marry 
Thémire, why, I must go, or— you must 
marry me,” he added with a bitter laugh. 

The blood left Monique’s cheeks, and 
her very lips were white. For a while she 
could not speak, then she said in a low 
tone : 

“Well, Sévére, and would that be so 
hard?” 

For a moment he was silent. The 
noonday hour was very still; then sud- 
denly a little breeze rose, and passing in 
the great green boughs of the ‘old tree 
shook them ; and the tall red poppies, and 
the blue corn-flowers shivered gladly as 
they felt the sweet breath of the sea. 
Strong man though he was, Sévére shiv- 
ered too as the words of Monique fell 
upon his heart. 

“You mean it?” he said at length. 

Monique hung her head and was mute. 

“You mean it?” he said again; “you 
mean that you will marry me?” And the 
passionate longing of the last year was in 
his voice and in his look. 

“Why not?” was all she answered at 





length, for, Norman-like, she could not 
give him a plain yea or nay. 

“ Monique, Monique,” he cried, with a 
sort of anguish, “do you care for me, or 
is it only that you want me!” 

Monique shook her pretty head and 
laughed, though there were tears in her 
eyes. 

Ne It is not that,” said she; “itis all the 
magpie, for you have forgotten, Sévére, 
but I — I remember.” 

“ Now, who is that?” thought Maitre 
Sévére David as a loud knock came at his 
door late one Saturday evening. 

“ Let me in, uncle,” cried Sévére’s clear 
ringing voice, “ I have something for you.” 

A vision of another Gogo flitted across 
Maitre Sévére’s mind as he went and let 
his godson in; but Sévére only brought a 
most wonderful tale. He was going to 
marry Monique. Their banns were to 
be published the next morning, and not 
wishing to marry her from her own house, 
he came to ask his uncle to give him a 
bed for a week. 

“You are going to marry Monique,” 
said Majitre-Sévére. “Then,” added he, 
striking a great.blow on the table with his 
fist, “you shall have the ten thousand 
francs. That sneak Jean shall not have 
it to say that my nephew married his 
sister and had never a sou.” 

And this is the story of Monique. 


From Temple Bar. 
A NEGLECTED HUMOURIST 


IT is strange that while all other En- 
glish humourists of the eighteenth century 
have received, and continue to receive, 
such ample appreciation, there should be 
one, and he one of the most famous of all 
in his day, left out in the cold, his works 
seldom or never read, and even his mem- 
ory preserved only in the writings of his 
contemporaries and in the pages of the 
jest-book. I refer to Samuel Foote, the 
once all-dreaded mimic; the wit whose 
society was eagerly sought after by the 
highest in the land; the conversationalist 
who divided the palm with Johnson and 
Garrick; and the playwright whose pro- 
ductions never failed to crowd the theatre, 
and fill his pockets with gold. It has 
been urged that his characters, being 
nearly all personal caricatures from life, 
no longer possess any vitality to interest 
the modern reader. Those, however, who 
believe that Foote’s wit could not soar 
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above the burlesquing of some physical 
deformity, or some eccentricity of man- 
ner, entertain a very false estimate of his 
powers; and although his plays are too 
frequently marked by such ephemeral 
characteristics, their humour is born of 
the absurdities common to all human na- 
ture, and his perscnages are all more or 
less typical of their age. 


Comedy [he writes in his “Answer to a 
Reverend Gentleman ”’] I define to be an exact 
representation of the peculiar manners of that 
people among whom it happens to be per- 
formed; a faithful imitation of singular ab- 
surdities, particular follies, which are om 
produced, as criminals are publicly punished, 
for the correction of individuals, and as an 
example to the whole community. 


And it is in accordance with this defi- 
nition that all his comedies are con- 
structed. To those who would form a 
perfect conception of the manners of a 
hundred years ago, his works are invalua- 
ble; there is not a folly, a vice, a sham of 
the time which is not exposed in them; 
they are frequently coarse, but so was the 
age, and a true mirror must reflect what is 
presented to it. But their coarseness is 
palliated by real wit and well-written dia- 
logue; and if his characters display no 
very profound knowledge of the main- 
springs of human nature, they are seldom 
unnatural, and are almost uniformly drawn 
with justness and vigour. A brief de- 
scription of the aim and object of each 
comedy —or shall we say farce, if the 
reader considers the first name too digni- 
fied to be applied to such writings ?— 
will be the best illustration of these asser- 
tions. 

First, however, for a brief sketch of his 
life, which I will commence in the ortho- 
dox fashion. 

Samuel Foote was born at Truro in 
1720; his father was a Cornish gentleman 
and an M.P.; his mother was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Edmund Goodere, and claimed 
cousinship with the Rutland family. 
When quite a boy, his powers of mimicry 
were the delight of his parents’ friends; 
while at school he equally delighted his 
schoolfellows by imitating the peculiari- 
ties of every visitor to his father’s house. 
He received his education at the Worces- 
ter grammar school, and thence removed 
to Worcester College, Oxford, which he 
left with no inconsiderable classical at- 
tainments. He afterwards entered the 
Temple as a student for the bar, but 
loved better to frequent the coffee-houses 
and taverns of Fleet Street and the Strand 
than to pore over musty volumes. No 
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young fellow spent his money more freely, 
nor beau dressed more elegantly than he. 
The Bedford Coffee-House, then the par- 
ticular resort of the theatrical critics, was 
his favourite haunt. A contemporary 
thus sketches his first appearance there : — 

He came into the room dressed out in a 
frock-suit of green and silver lace, bag wig, 
sword, bouquet, and point ruffles, and imme- 
diately joined the critical circle at the upper 
end of the room. Nobody knew him. He, 
however, soon boldly entered into conversa- 
tion, and by the brilliancy of his wit, the just- 
ness of his remarks, and the unembarrassed 
freedom of his manners, attracted the general 
notice. The buzz of the room went round, 
“Who is he?” which nobody could answer, 
until, a handsome carriage stopping at the 
door to take him to the assembly of a lady of 
fashion, they learned from the servants that 
his name was Foote, that he was a young gen- 
tleman of family and fortune, and a student of 
the Inner Temple. 


The fortune, however, was soon run 
through, and the young gentleman re- 
duced to great straits. Making but little 
progress in his profession, he was under 
the necessity of trying other means of 
procuring money. His first effort was lit- 
erary, and somewhat curious. His mother 
had two brothers, Sir John and Captain 
Goodere. The baronet had been strangled 
by the captain on board his own ship, and 
the murderer had been since hanged in 
chains. It was a pamphlet, describing 
the particulars of the crime, the trial and 
execution, which was the first offspring of 
Foote’s pen. His biographers have been 
at a loss to understand the meaning of 
this strange production, but to me there 
is something highly characteristic of the 
man’s cynical nature in the choice of such 
a subject. There was a kind of ghastly 
humour in thus making the crime and dis- 
grace of his family minister to his neces- 
sities. And very pressing were those ne- 
cessities at the time; the once exquisite 
petit-maitre was actually reduced to wear 
boots without stockings. One of the first 
investments he made out of the ten 
pounds paid him by the Old Bailey pub- 
lisher for his effusion was in the pur- 
chase of two pairs of those necessary arti- 
cles. While returning home, he fell in 
with two old college friends, with whom 
he dined at a Fleet Street tavern ; as they 


were drinking their wine, one of them re- 


marked the deficiency in his attire. I 
never wear any at this time of year” (it 
was summer), replied Foote, perfectly 
unabashed, “ until I dress for the evening; 
and you see,” producing the two pairs he 
had bought, “ I am well provided.” 
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His next venture was in another pro- 
fession. 

The new and more natural mode of act- 
ing established by Garrick had been an- 
ticipated a little time previously by Mack- 
lin. The prevailing style of tragedy was 
a sing-song rise and fall of the voice, 
rather resembling recitative than speaking. 
During a period in which a quarrel wit 
the managers of the theatres left him idle, 
Macklin formed a school for instruction 
in the histrionic art, in which he insisted 
on his pupils reciting their lines in a nat- 
ural and unaffected tone. Having frequent- 
ly met Foote at the Bedford, and perceiving 
him to be a young man of wit and educa- 


tion, he persuaded him to try his fortunes 


upon the stage. His début was made at 
the Haymarket Theatre, which was Mack- 
lin’s training-school; the part he selected 
was Othello, his tutor supporting him as 
lago. - It certainly must have been a ludi- 
crous performance; Macklin informs us 
“the audience could scarce refrain from 
laughing, although he perfectly knew what 
the author meant.” His next efforts, 
Lord Foppington, Cibber’s great part, 
and Pierre in “ Venice Preserved,” were 
scarcely more fortunate. His appearance, 
alone, would have rendered him totally 
unsuitable for such a part: his stature 
was short and inclined to stoutness; his 
face was round, full, and flat; his nose 
broad and coarse; these faults however 
were partly redeemed by a pleasant mouth, 
and sparkling eyes full of humour. 

After these fruitless efforts, he turned 
his attention to a more suitable line of 
character, but he occasionally essayed 
genteel comedy and even tragedy; for as 
late as 1758 he appeared for his benefit, 
at Drury Lane, as Shylock, with Kitty 
Clive for Portia; and neither intended it 
for burlesque! But, with that strange de- 
sire to be something we are not, and any- 
thing rather than what we are, which is a 
prevailing vice of discontented humanity, 
nearly all our great comedians have begun 
as aspirants to tragic honours. It is said 
that Liston believed to his dying day that 
his true forte waS tragedy. 

Foote, however, must have possessed 
some merits, although Davies pronounces 
him to have been despicable in all parts 
save those of his own writing, as we 
find him engaged, the winter after his 
Haymarket début, at Drury Lane, and 
playing such parts as Sir Harry Wildair, in 
Farquhar’s comedy — with Peg Woffing- 
ton, ¢he Sir Harry, in the piece—and 
Bayes, in “ The Rehearsal,” the play from 
which Sheridan took his “Critic.” This 
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last part was .a famous one of Garrick’s, 
and he had introduced into it imitations of 
the best-known actors. Foote followed 
this innovation, but greatly extended its 
limit; for not only did he mimic the pecul- 
iarities of actors, but of statesmen, doc- 
tors, lawyers, or any persons whom the 
public would recognize or laugh at. It was 
the success of this part which induced 
him, in 1747, to open the Haymarket The- 
atre with a piece of his own writing, en- 
titled “ The Diversions of the Morning.” 
The advertisement of the performance 
was as follows : — 


At the theatre in the Haymarket this day 
(April 22nd, 1747) will be performed a Con- 
cert of Music, with which will be given gratis 
a new entertainment, called “The Diversions 
of the Morning,” to which will be added a 
farce taken from “The Old Bachelor,” called 
“The Credulous Husband.” Fondle-Wife, 
Mr. Foote ; with an Epilogue to be spoken by 
the B—d—d Coffee-House. To begin at 7. 


The house was crammed. The “ Di- 
versions” consisted of the old imitations 
of Bayes, and some new ones. The epi- 
logue was a satirical mimicry of the fre- 
quenters of the Bedford. But the selec- 
tion from “ The Old Bachelor” got him 
into hot water. The theatre was not li- 
censed,* and the actors of the patent 
houses called upon the Westminster mag- 
istrates to interfere; so on the second 
night a posse of constables entered and 
dispersed the audience. 

But Foote was not to be so easily put 
down: on the very next morning he 
issued another announcement in the Gen- 
eral Advertiser :— 


On Saturday afternoon, exactly at 12 0’clock, 
at the new theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. 
Foote begs the favour of his friends to come 
and drink a dish of chocolate with him; and 
’tis hoped there will be a great deal of comedy 
and some joyous spirits ; he will endeavour to 
make the Morning as Diverting as possible. 
Tickets to be had for this entertainment at 
George’s Coffee-House, Temple Bar, without 
which no one will be admitted. N.B.— Sir 
Dilbury Diddle will be there, and Lady Betty 
Frisk has absolutely promised. 


A densely crowded house followed the 
advertisement; curiosity was on tiptoe to 
know what it meant. Foote came for- 
ward, and, bowing to the audience, in- 
formed them that “as he was training 


* The patent laws strictly limited the houses of the- 
atrical entertainment to two, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden; and dramatic performances could be given 
elsewhere only by such evasions as announcing a cone 
cert to which the public was admitted by tickets, and a 
play gratis. It was under such a device that Garrick 
made his first appearance in Goodman’s Fields Theatre, 
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some young performers for the stage, he 
would, with their permission, whilst choco- 
late was getting ready, proceed with his 
instructions before them.” Under pre- 
tence of teaching these pupils, he again 
introduced his imitations. The authori- 
ties made no further attempt to interfere 
with him; and in a few weeks he altered 
the time of his entertainment from morn- 
ing to evening, and the title from ‘“ Choco- 
late ” to “ Tea.” Todrinka dish of tea 
with Mr. Foote became the rage of the 
season. The actors exclaimed that his 
mimicry would ruin them. Upon which 
the wit replied that in that case it would 
be his duty to provide another situation 
for each lady and gentleman, who, instead 
of murdering blank verse, and assuming 
the characters of kings, queens, lords, and 
ladies, for which their abilities were far 
from being suitable, should be placed 
where their talent and behaviour could 
with more propriety be employed. Quin 
he appointed, on account of his deep 
voice and ponderous manner, to be a 
watchman; another actor, who had but 
one eye, was to be a beggar; a third, who 
was noted for a shrill voice, an itinerant 
razor-grinder ; Peg Woffington, an orange- 
girl, etc. Finding that every move they 
made against him only ended in defeat 
and further ridicule, the actors at length, 
in sheer despair let him take his course 
unmolested. The year afterwards he ap- 
peared in a similar entertainment, which 
he called “ An Auction of Pictures.” New 
characters were introduced,— notably Sir 
Thomas de Veil, a Westminster justice ; 
Mr. Cock, a celebrated auctioneer; andthe 
notorious Orator Henley. This piece, as 
well as a later one entitled “ Taste,” was 
a satire upon one of the fashionable ma- 
nias of the day—the rage for antique 
coins, antique sculptures, old masters, old 
china, etc.— which rendered the auction- 
room a morning lounge @ /a mode. None 
of the three entertainments at present 
enumerated were published. “The 
Knights,” which followed “The Auc- 
tion,” was the first piece printed. The 
two characters of Sir Penurious Trifle and 
Sir Gregory Gazette are drawn with rare 
humour: the one is a miser, with a love 
of telling stale and pointless stories; the 
other equally delights in news, without 
having the least comprehension of politics. 
These characters, Foote informs us, were 
drawn from life; an assertion which can 
scarcely be doubted, so admirably natural 
are the portraitures. To this comedy was 
added a “Cat Concert,” as a burlesque 
upon the Italian opera; the principal per- 
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former was a man known as Cat Harris 
from his exact imitation of that animal’s 
voice. 

Foote had already spent two fortunes, 
and a third was about this time left him by 
a relation of his mother’s. He again set 
up a carriage; and to celebrate this third 
acquisition, emblazoned upon its panels 
the motto, “ /terum, tterum, tterumque.” 
He now recommenced his old course of 
extravagance, and between 1749 and 1752 
passed the greater portion of his time in 
Paris. In the latter year he presented 
Garrick with his comedy of “Taste,” the 
profits of which were given to Worsdale, 
a poor painter. The satire of the comedy 
is very pungent. It turns upon the tricks 
and humbug of portrait-painters and their 
sitters; upon a fashionable auctioneer, 
who employs a fellow he has found paint- 
ing sign-boards to manufacture old mas- 
ters. A “Susanna,” not worth £20, be- 
comes, by the addition of a little lumber- 
room dirt and the application of the spalt- 
ham pot, a Guido worth £150. 

By the close of 1753 Foote had squan- 
dered his third fortune, and made his re- 
entrance upon the stage in the character 
of Buck in his own farce of “ The English- 
man in Paris.” This was followed by 
“The Englishman returned from Paris.” 
In these farces we have the original of the 
frog-eating, grimacing, dancing, irascible, 
ridiculous creature which, until within 
these twenty or thirty years, was the pop- 
ular English idea of a Frenchman. 

Foote’s next venture for fame and 
money was less excusable. It was in this 
year (1753) that Macklin took his farewell 
of the stage, to return soon afterwards for 
nearly another half-century. He opened 
a tavern upon what is now the site of the 
Tavistock Hotel, in Covent Garden, where 
he set up an ordinary upon a new plan, 
and gave lectures in the evening upon 
oratory and other subjects. Foote, always 
on the alert for new topics for satire, used 
to regularly attend these lectures, and as 
questions were permitted from the audi- 
ence, exercised his wit upon the lecturer, 
until he rendered himself the chief attrac- 
tion of the place. During the summer 
season he gave burlesque lectures @ /2 
Macklin, at the Haymarket. A descrip- 
- of one will give the reader an idea of 
all. 

Macklin had in one of his discourses 
asserted that the Greek dramatic construc- 
tion was perfectly applicable to the modern 
tragedy; an idea which Foote ridiculed 
in this manner. He supposes a dramiin 
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the sudden appearance of a superhuman- 
looking being, who is attended by a cho- 
rus of tinkers, tailors, blacksmiths, bakers, 
and other trades, and who holds forth in- 
terminably upon his omnipotence, threat- 
ens everybody and everything with fire 
and sword for no understandable reason, 
and announces his intention of destroying 
the Tower, reducing the city to slavery, 
and deposing the king; upon which the 
chorus of traders fall upon their knees, 
tear their hair, beat their breasts, and en- 
treat this terrible individual to forego his 
dreadful purpose. This would end the 
first act; the remaining four would be de- 
voted to the struggle of his contending 
passions; in the end he would agree to 
their request, the curtain would fall toa 
hymn of thanksgiving, and to the 
from pit and gallery, to testify Bri 
preciation of an entertainment s#adn 
bly suited to their tastes. In fWe nights 
Foote made £500; in a little ‘time after- 
wards Macklin was gazetted as bankrupt. 

In February 1757, he produced his cele- 
brated comedy of “The Author.” The 
position of the literary man was then at its 
lowest, the days of patronage were gone, 
and the reading public was not yet born. 
The advent of the house of Hanover in- 
troduced an era of Beeotian ignorance, 
gorging, drunkenness, and universal sen- 
suality, which nearly accomplished the de- 
struction of all taste in literature and art. 
What our worthy ancestors of that age 
were may be gathered from the old carica- 
tures, in which the human form divine 
seems to have been clumsily assumed by 
hogs fattened for the Smithfield market, 
and no writer has better transmitted to us 
the characteristics of this race than he 
whose keen intelligence could grasp each 
passing vice and folly. The condition of 
authorship is excellently but not ill-na- 
turedly satirized in the character of Vamp 
and his publisher Cape. But the most 
famous personage of the comedy was Mr. 
Cadwallader, played by Foote himself. 
His “ make-up ” was so wonderful, that on 
the first night the audience were doubtful 
of his identity. Enormously corpulent, 
a broad unmeaning stare upon his face, 
an awkward gait, a loud voice, an incohe- 
rent way of speaking — his head moving 
restlessly towards his left shoulder, his 
mouth gaping with unuttered things —and 
a trick of sucking his wrist. The original 
of this caricature,a Mr. Ap-Rice, a Welsh 
gentleman with whom the mimic was on 
intimate terms, was in the boxes, vastly 
enjoying the acting, without for a moment 
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This unconsciousness, however, was of 
short duration; for from that time he 
could never enter a coffee-house, or be 
seen in any public place, without pointings 
and whisperings, and “ There’s Cadwalla- 
der!” or some one crying after him, “ This 
is Becky, my dear Becky!” a phrase fre- 
quently repeated in the farce. At length, 
after it had had a long run to crowded 
houses, Mr. Ap-Rice solicited and obtained 
the protection of the lord chamberlain; 
and on the night of Foote’s benefit, the 
same on which he and Kitty Clive ap- 
peared as Shylock and Portia, an order 
came down for its suppression. 

In the mean time he continued to sus- 
tain various parts in the old comedies in 
addition to those written by himself, and 
was once advertised to play Polonius, but 
thought better of it before night came. 

At the end of the season he went over 
to Ireland. 

The following passage from a letter 
written from Dublin, and published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1758, relates a 
curious anecdote, and shows Foote in a 
new character : — 


I suppose you have heard of the famous 
comedian, Mr. Foote. He is in this town at 
this time, and is a man of much humour. He 
took into his head to take a lodging in a re- 
mote part of the town in order to set up the 
lucrative business of fortune-telling. After 
he had got his room hung with black, and his 
dark lantern, together with such people about 
him as knew the people of fashion in this 
great city, he gave out handbills to let them 
know that there was a man to be met with ‘at 
such a place who wrote down people’s for- 
tunes without asking them any questions, As 
his room was quite dark, the light from his 
lantern excepted, he was in less danger of 
being discovered, so that he carried on the 
deception with great success for many days ; 
insomuch that he is said to have cleared £30 
a day at 2s. 6d. a head. 


From Dublin he migrated to Edinburgh, 
and thence back to the Irish capital, where 
he was received in the hest society, even 
at the table of the lord lieutenant, and 
where he made a large sum of money. 
It was at this period he produced his first 
draft of “ The Minor,” the satire of which 
was directed against Whitefield and his fol- 
lowers. But whether it was that Dissent 
had gained too strong a footing in Dublin, 
or that the audience failed to catch its wit, 
the piece was a failure. 


“What of your comedy, Mr. Foote?” in- 
quired a frequenter of the Bedford, upon his 
return to England. ‘ We hear you found it 
dangerous to ridicule what is said in a church.” 





dreaming that the fun applied to himself. 


“Why should I find it dangerous to ridicule 
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what is said in a church,” he replied, “if it 
deserves ridicule? Is not the crime greater if 
you pick a pocket at church; and is the addi- 
tional reason why a man should zot have done 
it, to be the oniy argument why he should not 
be punished for doing it? You call profane- 
ness an offence; you will not have ignorani 
men idly invoke the name or attributes of the 
Supreme; and may not I ridicule a fanatic 
whom I think mischievons because he is for- 
ever polluting that name with blasphemous 
associations; mixing with the highest the 
meanest and most trivial things; degrading 
Providence to every low and vulgar occasion 
of life ; crying out he is buffeted by Satan, if 
only bit by fleas, and when able to. catch them, 
triumphing with texts of Scripture over the 
blessing specially vouchsafed ? * 


“The Minor,” rewritten, was produced 
at Drury Lane with prodigious success, 
crowds besieging the doors nightly. Two 
new characters were added, and ‘an epi- 
logue spoken by Doctor Squintem, in 
which every peculiarity of Whitfield’s was 
mpvedneed’ toa T. This comedy is per- 
haps his best work. It brought forth an 
angry pamphlet from one of the preach- 
er’s friends, to which Foote wrote a reply, 
which may be classed among the cleverest 
emanations of his pen; it was at once 
scholarly, satirical, argumentative, and an 
admirable defence of his profession. 

I have room for only one short extract, 
in which he admirably answers the Maw- 
worms who would abolish public amuse- 
ments : — 


What institution, human or divine, has not 
been perverted by bad men to bad purposes? 
J wish we had not a notorious instance before us 
[alluding to Whitefield and his followers]. 
Men have been drunk with wine ; must then 
every vine be destroyed? Religion has been 
made a cloak for debauchery and fraud ; must 
we then extirpate all religion? While there 
are such cities in the world as London, amuse- 
ments must be found out, as occupation for 
the idle and relaxation for the active. Ail 
that sound policy can do is to take care that 


* The last paragraph contains no exaggeration. In 
Cooke’s ** Life of Foote,” there is a genuine letter of 
Whitefield’s, in which the divine name 1s mixed up with 
indecencies in a manner positively blasphemous, and 
which the most daring satirist would not have dared to 
have imitated. His exaltation of the most abandoned 
women and the vilest criminals who pretended they had 
found the saving grace is well known. Foote’s ridicule 
of the noted preacher has been greatly censured. But it 
was not in human nature te silently endure the oppro- 
brium and denunciations which he and his followers un- 
ceasingly cast upon all connected with the dramatic art. 
Abuse frequently proceeded to acts of violence; these 
fanatics would swoop down on country fairs, take 
forcible possession of the booths, and drive away the 
poor strollers; after a fiery sermon, in which all players 
and playhouses were condemned to eternal perdition, a 
ban of zealots rushed forth and set fire to a new theatre 

ust erected at Glasgow. Foote did not ridicule re- 
igion, but blasphemous fanaticism. 
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such only shall be established as are, if not 
useful in their tendency, at least harmless in 
their consequences. 

The following summer, in conjunction 
with Murphy, he opened Drury Lane for 
a short season, the principal event of 
which was the production of “ The Liar; ” 
the plot, taken from the Spanish, had al- 
ready been used by Corneille in “Ze 
Menteur,” and by Steele in his “ Lying 
Lover.” This comedy has been recently 
rendered familiar to the public by Mr. 
Charles Mathews’ performance of young 
Wilding, and a few years back formed the 
principal attraction at the Olympic for 
more than one hundred nights. It was 
followed by “ The Orators,” produced at 
the time that. Sheridan was delivering his 
lectures upon oratory, in which the popu- 
lar maniafor public speaking and for de- 
bating societies, especially one called the 
“Robin Hood,” was capitally satirized: 
again, and not for the last time, as we 
shall presently see, he introduced the 
griping publisher and ground-down liter- 
ary hack; how little exaggerated these 
pictures are may be fully proved in the 
biographies of Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
many others; indeed, it has been suggest- 
ed, and with much probability, that poor 
Nol himself sat for one of the portraits. 
But the sensation of the piece was the in- 
troduction of a noted printer, publisher, 
and alderman of Dublin, one-legged 
George Faulkner, whose physical misfor- 
tune, conceit, and eccentricities were carti- 
catured under the name of Peter Para- 
graph. Lord Chesterfield maliciously 
counselled him to take law proceedings 
against his libeller, never thinking, how- 
ever, that he would follow his counsel; in 
this he was mistaken, for Faulkner did 
commence an action. Two months after- 
wards, the incorrigible mimic introduceda 
new scene into the comedy, in which he 
caricatured counsel, judge, and jury, and 
all the proceedings of the trial, and per- 
formed it at the Haymarket. 

In his next piece, “ The Mayor of Gar- 
ratt,” he flew at higher game, and, as Mat- 
thew Mug, held up to public laughter the 
peculiarities of the Duke of Newcastle. 
It was of this nobleman he said that he 
always appeared as if he had lost an hour 
in the morning and was looking for it all 


rday. To keep this patrician company he 


pilloried a certain justice of the peace, 
fish-salesman, and ex-militia officer, as 
Major Sturgeon. The warlike ardour and 
absurd coutretemps of civilian soldiers are 
excellently ridiculed in the major’s de 
scription of his manoeuvres : — 
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On we marched, the men all in high spirits, 
to attack the gibbet where Gardel is hanging ; 
but turning down a narrow lane to the left, as 
it might be about there, in order to possess a 
pigstye, that we might take the gallows in 
flank, and at all events secure a retreat, who 
should come by but a drove of fat oxen for 
Smithfield. The drums beat in front, the 
dogs barked in the rear, the oxen set up a 
gallop; on they came thundering upon us, 
broke through our ranks in an instant, and 
threw the whole corps into confusion. 


The whole comedy is overflowing with 
wit and humour, and one of its characters, 
Jerry Sneak, has became the type of hen- 
pecked husbands. There is also Peter 
Primer, the pedantic country schoolmas- 
ter, who believes himself to be the wisest 
of pedagogues, another capital portait. 

After “The Mayor of Garratt” came 
“The Patron,” in which Lord Melcombe 
appeared under the name of Sir Thomas 
Lofty, a man who, utterly destitute of all 
capacity, yet sets himself up as a patron 
of literature, and by means pf ded- 
ications is preyed upon by a band of igno- 
rant scribblers. Once more we have the 
literary hack, who furnishes paragraphs 
for the Farthing Post, at twelve pence a 
dozen, who, when he is in cash, feeds on 
boiled beef and carrots in the morning 
and cold pudding and porter at night. 
The quarrel between the poor wretch and 
his publisher, in which they recriminate 
upon one another, would be exquisitely 
humorous did it not call up sad thoughts 
of the utter degradation into which the 
profession of letters had then generally 
fallen. 

At the opening of each season, for the 
summer performances at the Haymarket 
were now regularly established, he pro- 
duced a new piece; 1765 saw the produc- 
tion of “The Commissary.” Commissa- 
ries and army-contractors now came under 
the lash of his pen — men grown rich by 
the Seven Years’ War, who had no claim 
to position or consideration beyond their 
riches, and who, while endeavouring to 
polish their manners by studying all kinds 
of accomplishments, are perpetually ex- 
claiming, “ What a difficult thing it is to 
become a gentleman!” Far less justifia- 
ble than this satire was his introduction 
of Dr. Arne, the composer, as Dr. Catgut. 

The most splendid success attended all 
these works, and the monetary result was 
equally satisfactory ; no man gave better 
dinners, placed choicer wines upon his ta- 
ble, or drove finer horses; no man was 
more courted or better received in the 
highest society. When the Duke of York 
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returned from the Continent, a contempo- 
rary says, “he went first to his mother’s, 
then to his Majesty’s, and directly from 
them to Mr. Foote’s.” 

It was about this time that he met with 
the unfortunate accident which lost him a 
limb. While on a visit at Lord Mex- 
borough’s, vanity induced him to follow 
the hunt upon a blood-horse ; scarcely had 
he started ere the animal threw him ; the 
fall fractured one of his legs in two places, 
necessitating amputation. Even while the 
operation was being performed, the incor- 
rigible wit made jests upon his loss. “I 
shall now be able to imitate George Faulk- 
ner to the life,” he said. But, however 
lightly he appeared to treat this misfor- 
tune, it cast a bitterness over the rest of 
his life. O’Keefe says it was pitiable to 
see him leaning against the wall of his 
stage dressing-room while his servant 
dressed his cork leg to suit the character 
in which his master was to appear. He 
looked sorrowful; but instantly resuming 
his high comic humour and mirth, he 
hobbled forward, entered the scene, and 
gave the audience what they expected, 
their plenty of laughter and delight. 

But after all, the accident was not an 
unalloyed evil, as in consideration of it 
the Duke of York obtained from the king 
a patent by which Foote was legally 
permitted to keep open the Haymarket 
Theatre between the 14th of May and the 
14th of September. He thereupon rebuilt 
the house, gave it a handsome frontage, 
and commenced his season in May 1767, 
with a burlesque entitled “The Tailors.” 
The MS. of this play had been sent 
anonymously to Dodsley’s shop, with an 
unsigned note — the free use of it; 
and, strange to say, although the piece ob- 
tained a great success, and kept the stage 
for half a century, the authorship was nev- 
er avowed, and still remains a mystery. 

With “ The Tailors ” was produced his 
celebrated “Devil on Two Sticks.” It 
was now the medical profession that was 
the object of his attack. As the president 
of a college of physicians, he brought the 
calbounal Sir William Browne upon the 
stage; the make-up was complete — wig, 
coat, eye-glass, gait, all but one especial 
feature — the doctor carried a muff, a cir- 
cumstance which Foote seems to have for- 
gotten. One night Sir William came to 
see his imitation, remarked the omission, 
sent him his own muff next morning with 
a polite letter, begging his acceptance of 
the same in order to render the figure 
complete. By this comedy he realized be- 
tween three and four thousand pounds. 
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At the end of the season he went over to 
Dublin. Staying at Bath on the road, he 
fell in with some card-sharpers, to whom 
he lost five hundred in ready money, to- 
gether with twelve hundred he had de- 
posited in the bank, and landed in Ireland 
almost penniless. But his usual 

luck still stood by him. “The Devil on 
Two Sticks” was almost as great a suc- 
cess in the Irish capital as it had been in 
the English. 

His next season brought forth “The 
Maid of Bath,” in which, perhaps out of 
revenge for the card-sharping, he severely 
satirized the follies and vices of Bath so- 
ciety; and under the name of Flint, held 
up to opprobrium Mr. Walter Long, who 
had behaved so badly to Miss Linley, after- 
wards Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan. In “ The 
Lame Lover” he did battle against the 
trickeries of the law, and in the title-réle 
raised a laugh at his own loss of limb. 
There is a capital remark in this comedy, 
which I cannot resist extracting : Mr. Ser- 
geant Circuit’s wife is asking for money, 
which she says she must have, as her hon- 
our is in pawn: — 


How a century will alter the meaning of 
words [he exclaims]! Formerly chastity was 
the honour of women, and good faith and in- 
tegrity the honour of men; but now a lady 
who ruins her family by punctually paying her 
losses at play, and a gentleman who kills his 
best friend in a ridiculous quarrel, are your 
only tip-top people of honour. 


But a far better piece was “The Na- 
bob,” in which he made an onslaught 
on those Anglo-East-Indians, who at this 
period were making such enormous for- 
tunes by such very doubtful means; on the 
corruption of elections, and on the Society 
of Antiquaries. The satire upon the rot- 
ten boroughs is particularly excellent. 

Some members of the “ Christian Club” 
wait upon Sir Matthew Mite, the nabob, 
to offer him the nomination of the two 
members for the borough. Sir Matthew 
remarks that the title of the club is a 
whimsical one, but doubtless they had 
their reasons for adopting it: — 


The very best in the world, please your 
honour ; from our strict union and brotherly 
kindness we hang together like the primitive 
Christians, we have all things in common. 
When the bargain is struck, and the deposit 
made as a proof that we love our neighbours 
as well as ourselves, we submit to an equal 
partition; no man has a larger share t 
another. All is unanimity in our bcrough 
now ; formerly we had nothing but discon- 
tents and heartburnings amongst us, each man 
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jealous and afraid that his neighbour would 
get more and do better than himself. And 
with reason sometimes. Why, I remember at 
the election some time ago when I took up 
my freedom, I could get but thirty guineas for 
a new pair of jack-boots; whilst Tom Rom- 
skin over the way had a fifty-pound note for a 
pair of washleather breeches. 


Sir Matthew asks their terms. “Why, 
we could not have afforded you one under 
three thousand at least; but as your hon-° 
our has a mind to deal in the gross, we 
shall charge you but five for the both.” 
As they are leaving the house, the speak- 
er’s eyes fall upon one of the black serv- 
ants, whom he offers to make a member 
of the corporation of Bribe’em. “ Why, 
you would not submit to accept of a ne- 
gro?” cries the nabob. “Our present 
members, for aught we know, may be of 
the same complexion, your honour,” is 
the reply; “for we have never set eyes 
on them yet.” “ But you could not think 
of electing a black?” persists Mite. 
“That makes no difference to us: the 
Christian Club has ever been persuaded 
that a good candidate, like a good horse, 
can’t be of a bad colour.” Again, these 
patriots declare that “the Christian Club 
may have some-fears of the gallows, but 
they don’t value damnation a farthing.” 

Sir Matthew is a collector of antiquities, 
and the third act is devoted to ridicule 
upon antiquarians. They have the toe of 
the slipper with which Cardinal Pandulph 
kicked King John when he gave him ab- 
solution and penance; a corkscrew pre- 
sented by Sir John Falstaff to Harry the 
Fifth; an illegible MS. in Latin of the 
last books of Livy, and many other such 
valuable curiosities. There is also a dis- 
cussion upon Whittington and his cat, a 
burlesque upon one which had actually 
taken place in the society. Crowds flocked 
nigitly to the Haymarket to roar at these 
clever satires. 

A characteristic anecdote of Foote is 
told in connection with this piece. Two 
sag recently returned from the East 

ndies, believing themselves pointed at in 


the character of Matthew Mite, bought 
two cudgels, and one night waited upon 
Foote at his lodgings in Suffolk Street, 
resolved to inflict condign punishment 


upon him there and then. He received 
them in his drawing-room with a polite- 
ness so marked, that their hostile inten- 
tions melted into remonstrances, which he 
interrupted with a request that they would 
take coffee before they opened their busi- 
ness. This they refused; and represented 
the insults which persons of character and 
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fortune had sustained from his iicentious 
pen. Foote assured them, in the most 
solemn manner, that he had no particular 
person in view, and that he intended to 
satirize only the unworth rt of the 
nabob gentry. The end of the business 
was they remained chatting amicably un- 
til four in the morning, and dined there 
the same day. “From that time forth none 
were louder in their praises of his wit, 
politeness, and hospitality ; they attended 
the theatre every night atu the run of 
the piece, and applauded it as heartily as 
any one there. 

Sentimental comedy, and romances of 
the Pamela school, were burlesqued in 
“Piety in Pattens, or the Handsome 
Housemaid,” played by puppets, because, 
he stated, with a cruel and most unjust 
cut at the actors of the period, the players 
were incapable. The satire was not a 
success, and created at one time some- 
thing approaching to a riot. When asked 
by a lady if the puppets were to be as 
large as life, he replied, “Oh, dear no, 
madam, not much above the size of Gar- 
rick!” 

1772, a year of great commercial fail- 
ures, brought forth “ The Bankrupt.” The 
title explains the aim of the piece, which 
was directed against the rogueries of trade, 
and the deficiencies of the law for their 
punishment. In the same year he paid a 
farewell visit to Ireland. 

Upon his return to London he produced 
“The Cozeners.” Fashionable preachers, 
sinecures, and the sale of government 
places here came under his lash. In Dr. 
Simony we have a portrait of the notorious 
Dr. Dodd; and in the character of Mrs. 
Fleece’em we have that of a Mrs. Rudd, 
a smuggler, thief, milliner, match-maker, 
and procuress, a notorious crimmal of the 
day. Lord Chesterfield’s letters are also 
admirably satirized in the person of Toby. 

Misfortunes, provoked by his eee 

n, and which embittered and shortene 

is last days, were close upon him now. 
He had openly stated that in the character 
of Lady Kitty Crocodile, in his new com- 
edy of “ A Trip to Calais,” he intended to 
hold up to public censure the notorious 
Duchess of Kingston. Upon this threat 
coming to the lady’s ears, she used her 
influence with the lord chamberlain to pre- 
vent the piece being licensed, and em- 
pore one Jackson, a hedge-parson, to 
ibel him in newspapers and pamphlets. 


The attack was so severe, that he at length 
offered to suppress the obnoxious scenes 
of the comedy if the duchess would put 
A contemptuous and 


an end to the war. 
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abusive letter, in which she called him a 
buffoon, a merry-andrew, and a theatrical 
assassin, drew forth a reply from the com- 
edian which may be placed among the 
most poignant and admirable productions 
of his wit. Here is an extract : — 


Why, madam, put on your coat of mail 
against me? I have no hostile intentidns. 
Folly, not vice, isthe game I pursue. In those 
scenes which yeu so unagcountably apply to 
yourself you must observe that there is not the 
slightest hint at the little incidents of your life 
which have excited the curiosity of the grand 
inquest for the county of Middlesex. I am 
happy, however, madam, to hear that your robe 
of innocence is in such perfect repair ; I was 
afraid it might be a little the worse for wear- 
ing. Mayit hold out to keep your grace warm 
the next winter. The progenitors your,grace 
has done me the honour to give me, are, f pre- 
sume, merely metaphorical persons, and to be 
considered as the authors-of my muse, and not 
of my manhood. A Merry Andrew and a pros- 
titute are not bad poetical parents, especially 
for a writer of plays; the first to give the hu- 
mour and mirth, the last to furnish the graces 
and powers of attraction. Prostitutes and 
players too must live by pleasing the public, 
not but your grace may have heard of ladies 
who by private practice have accumulated great 
fortunes. . . . Pray, madam, is not Jackson 
the name of your female confidential secre- 
tary? And is she not generally clothed in 
black petticoats made out of your weeds? 

‘So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love. 

I fancy your grace took the hint when last 
you resided at Rome. You heard there of a 
certain Pope Joan who was once elected a 
pope, and in humble imitation have converted 
a pious parson into a chambermaid. The 
scheme is new in this country, and has, doubt- 
less, its particular pleasures. That you may 
never want the Benefit of the Clergy,in every 
emergence, is the sincere wish of your grace’s 
most devoted, most obliged, humble servant — 
SAMUEL Foore. 


The slanders still went on, and culmi- 
nated in one too atrocious to be named. 
Unable to touch his arch-enemy upon the 
stage, Foote resolved to scarify her tool ; 
he remodelled the “Trip to Calais ” into 
“The Capuchin,” and, as Dr. Viper, gib- 
beted him with all the malice he could 
command. The battle created an immense 
sensation at the time; and on the first 
night of the new comedy the theatre was 

acked with friends and enemies — the 
atter predominating, but not sufficiently to 
prevent its success— and it was acted 
throughout the season. Stung to fury by 
this terrible satire, Jackson carried on the 
fight with yet greater malignancy. A riot 
was attempted on the next opening night, 
but defeated by Foote’s clever tact. Asa 
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last stake, Jackson bribed a discharged 
coachman of Foote’s to bring a hideous 
charge against him. Numbers who had 
been tortured by his cruel wit became par- 
tisans of his detractor. But, on the other 
hand, he had many firm and powerful 
friends ; his theatre was nightly filled with 
all that was noble in rank and intellect, 
and the king, to testify his sympathy, com- 
manded a performance. 

There was a trial; but the infamous 
charges completely broke down, and the 
jury, without a moment’s hesitation, re- 
turned a verdict of “not guilty.” As soon 
as the acquittal was pronounced, Murphy 
rushed away to Suffolk Street with the 

lad tidings, and seeing Foote at the win- 

ow, waved his hat in sign of victory. 
When he entered the room he found him 
stretched upon the floor in violent hyster- 
ics. 

He never recovered the blow. He let 
the Haymarket to Colman for an annuity 
of sixteen hundred pounds and certain 
other considerations. He reappeared in 
the following May in “ The Devil on Two 
Sticks ;” but how changed! His cheeks 
were lank and withered, his eyes had lost 
all their old intelligence, and his whole 
pore appeared sunk and emaciated. A 
ew hissed, but his friends and the impar- 
tial part of the audience cheered him with 
unbounded applause. He rallied a little 
in the course of the play; but the public 
accepted him rather for what he had been 
than what he was. He appeared in three 
or four other characters; but towards the 
end of the season, while performing in 
“The Devil on Two Sticks,” he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke. A few 
weeks at Brighton slightly recovered him, 
and in the autumn his physicians or- 
dered him to the south of France. But he 
never got further than Dover, where he 
died on the 21st of October, 1777. 

He was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster by torchlight, where he lies undis- 
tinguished by a memorial of any kind. 

“Did you think he would be so soon 
gone?” writes Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. 
“* Life,’ says Falstaff, ‘is a shuttle.’ He 
was a fine fellow in his way, and the world 
is — impoverished by his sinking glo- 
ries. I would have his life written with 
diligence.” Such a valediction from the 
lips of this great and good man is suffi- 
cient to prove that Foote was not alto- 

ther the irredeemable scoundrel that he 
s generally painted. 

ith all his faults he possessed much 
generosity of disposition. He was an ex- 
cellent master to his servants, and would 


retain actors upon his establishment out of 
friendship long after they ceased to be 
useful to him, During one of his visits to 
Dublin he was taken so ill at the rehearsal 
that le announced himself unable to play 
that night. “Ah! sir,” said one of the 
actors, “if you do not play we shall have 
no Christmas dinner.” “If my playing 
— you a Christmas dinner, play I will. 

nd, although very ill, he aoet his word, 
It has been already recorded how he gave 
the profits of “ Taste” to the poor painter 
Worsdale, who had been badly treated by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. He was always 
ready to honour talent in preference to 
rank. During the run of “i he Minor,’ 
when seats could not be found for noble- 
men, he contrived to secure a box for 
Gray and Mason. Players and authors 
were always to be found at his table, and 
not even the comfort of royalty was pre- 
ferred to theirs. 

No man was ever more free from toady- 
ism: rank was no shield against his wit, 
which would strike as hard at a duke as a 
menial. “ Well, Foote, here I am, ready 
as usual to swallow all your good things,” 
said the Duke of Cumberland, one night, 
in the green-room of the Haymarket. 
“ Really, your Royal Highness must have 
an excellent digestion,” replied the wit, 
“for you never bring any up again.” A 
Scotch peer, notoriously thrifty, served 
his wine in very small glasses, and des- 
canted eloquently upon its age and excel- 
lence. “Itis very 4é¢t/e of its .” ob- 
served Foote. Sometimes this humour 
amounted to insolence; as, for instance, 
after dining at a nobleman’s house, not to 
his satisfaction, and finding the servants 
ranged in the hall when he was departing, 
he inquired for the cook and butler, and 
upon their stepping forward, said to the 
first, “ Here’s half-a-crown for my eating ;” 
and to the other, “ here’s five shillings for 
my wine; but, by ——,1 never had so 
bad a dinner for the money in my life.” 
Dining with Lord Townsend after a duel, 
he suggested that his lordship might have 
got rid of his antagonist in a more deadly 
way. “How?” inquired his host. “B 
inviting him to a dinner like this, and poi- 
soning him,” was the sharp reply. The 
Duke of Norfolk, who was rather too fond 
of the bottle, asked him in what new char- 
acter he should go to a masquerade. “ Go 
sober,” answered Foote. Being taken 
into White’s one day, a nobleman re- 
marked to him that his handkerchief was 
hanging out of his pocket. “ Thank you, 
my »”’ he replied, “thank you; 
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rich contractor was holding forth upon the 
instability of ‘the world. “Can you ac- 
count for it, sir?” he asked, turning to 
Foote. “Well, not very clearly,” he re- 
sponded, “unless we suppose it was 
built by contract.” “Why are you for- 
ever humming that air?” he asked of a 
gentleman who had no idea of time. “ Be-' 
cause. it haunts me.” “No wonder, for 
you are forever murdering it.” 

Garrick, of whose great fame he was 
undoubtedly envious, was a constant butt 
for his sarcasms ; and yet Garrick, wheth- 
er from fear or friendship it would be dif- 
ficult to determine, did him. many kind- 
nesses, and was always ready to oblige 
him with money, and stood firmly by him 
throughout the Jackson prosecution ; 
which last act of friendship touched Foote 
at last with gratitude, for in one of his 
letters, addressed to Garrick, he writes: 
“God forever bless you! May nothing 
but halcyon days and nights crown the 
rest of your life, is the sincere prayer of 
Samuel Foote.” Garrick’s notorious 
meanness, however, furnished him with 
many a witticism. At one of Foote’s din- 
ner-parties an announcement was made 
of the arrival of Mr. Garrick’s servants. 
“Oh, let them wait,” he replied to his 
footman, “but -be sure you lock up the 
pantry!” One day a gentleman, while 
conversing with Foote, was speaking of 
Garrick’s having reflected upon some per- 
son’s parsimony, and ended by observing, 
“Why did he not take the beam out of his 
own eye before attacking the mote in other 
people’s?” * “ Because,” retorted Foote, 
“he is not sure of selling the timber.” 
“Where on earth can it be gone?” said 
Foote, when Garrick drop da guinea at 
the Bedford one night, fos searching 
for it in vain; “To the devil, I*think,” 
answered the actor, irritably. “Let you 
alone, David, for making a guinea 
farther than any one else,” was the reply. 
He could never forego his jest, however 
solemn the occasion. He had been to 
the funeral of Holland, the actor, whose 
father was a baker. “ Poor fellow!” he 
said in the Bedford that evening, the 
tears scarcely dry upon his cheeks, “I 
have been to see him shoved intothe fam- 
ily oven.” He once said of an actress, 
who was remarkably awkward with her 
arms, that she kept the Graces at arms’ 
length. 

But Johnson considered that Foote sur- 
paueen every one he had ever heard in 
humorous narrative; and that roger a 

the 


Garrick, the great conversationalist of 
age, surpassed him in gaiety, delicacy, 
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and elegance, Foote provoked much more 
laughter. A gentleman who had con- 
ceived a prejudice against him, related to 
Boswell his first meeting with him ata 
dinner. “ Having no good opinion of the 
fellow,” he said, “I was resolved not to 
be pleased. I went on eating my dinner 
a sullenly, affecting not to mind him. 

ut the dog was so very comical, that I 
was obliged to Jay down my knife and 
fork, throw myself back in my chair, and 
laugh it out. No, sir, he was irresistible.” 

This most unscrupulous of mimics and 
satirists was himself exceedingly thin 
skinned. When at one time Woodward, 
and at another Wilkinson, threatened him 
with a retort in kind, he ran away to Gar- 
rick and Rich; their managers, foaming 
with passion, and threatened the most 
violent retaliations. Boswell relates that, 
after hearing him at a dinner-table indulge 
in all. kinds of coarse jocularity against 
Johnson, he observed that he had heard 
the great lexicographer say a very good 
thing of Mr. Foote himself. He (Boswell) 
had asked him one day if he did not think 
Foote an infidel. “1 do not know, sir, 
that the fellow is an infidel,” replied John- 
son; “ but if he be an infidel, he is an in- 
fidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, 
he has never thought upon the subject.” 
Boswell adds that he never saw Foote look 
so disconcerted. “ What, sir!” he ex- 
claimed, indignantly, “to talk thus of a 
man of liberal education; a man who for 
years was at the University of Oxford; a 
man who has added sixteen new charac- 
ters to the literature of his country |” 


From The Queen, 
GOOD-WILL TOWARDS MEN. 


OF real charity as a habit of judgment, 
of sincere -will towards men not 
connected with us by ties of nature, 
love, or self-interest, how few of us 
know anything, or care to learn what we 
do not know! Christianity is the relig- 
ion, of all that ever came upon the cart; 
which is founded most expressly on this 
virtue of good-will. If it is not charity, it 
is nothing; and there is scarcely a chap- 
ter in the New Testament which cannot 
be made to yield an injunction to culti- 
vate brotherly love, either openly enjoined 
or conveyed by implication. -But of all 
religions —not even excepting the Mo- 
hammedan with its fierce sectaries and 
fanatic Wahabees —there is none where 
intolerance, that is, want of charity, has 
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been so widely practised ; none where ; ble even of turning. Why, then, should we 
man has been made cruel, more full of ill-| be taxed to supply out of our hard earn- 


will to man — always, be it remembered, 
on the plea of honour to him who was the 
Prince of Peace and the God of love; 
none where orthodoxy has been more 
tyrannical, dissent more aggressive, doc- 
trine more fanatical; none where the pre- 
cepts of the loving, gentle founder have 
been more entirely set aside in favour of 
the self-created absolutes of men calling 
themselves and their churches his follow- 
ers and disciples. This, so far as relates 
to the uncharity reigning over religious 
and speculative opinion; the tale of the 
infamies and persecutions which have 
taken place in these two domains of 
human thought being greater than we 
care to enumerate. 

But more than this: in our social lives, 
our private judgments, and not only in our 
theological opinions, how little charity we 
find among men! how little sincere good- 
will one to the other! Bearing the bur- 
dens of those who are heavy-laden and re- 
joicing with those who are glad, are beau- 
tiful things to listen to on a Sunday morn- 
ing in church, or to read in the Bible by 
the evening light. They create a fine 
sentimental glow that does duty with 
the majority for the real thing, the liv- 
ing light; but in practical life we have 
as little to do with the one as with 
the other,. and think ourselves justi- 
fied in this divergence between faith and 
practice. We avoid as much as possible 
the presence of those who require help, 
and the success of our friends and neigh- 
bours is more apt to produce envy than 
rejoicing. The poor relations who are al- 
ways wanting to be bolstered up with 
loans that mean substantively gifts, do not 
find our street-doors standing hospitably 
open for the reception of their sorrows 
and the relicf of their needs; and when we 
ourselves are limping, footsore, weary, and 
threadbare, it is not often that we are hon- 
estly glad to note the purple and fine linen, 
the dainty food and the luxurious car- 
riage, with which our former comrade, or it 
may be subordinate, has blessed his pros- 
perous life. We take a harsh view of that 
poor relation’s part by which he has come 
to want. We grimly profess ourselves 
disbelievers in the doctrine of unmerited 
misfortune, incredulous of the superstition 
of persistent ill-luck; we say that a man’s 
own conduct alone commands success or 
ensures failure, and we say it with unction, 
we who have deen successful, and have put 
failure as a worm beneath our feet, incapa- 








ings the deficiencies which have been 
wantonly created by folly or something 
worse? What business had Edward to 
speculate in mines ?— had John to marry 
on love and nothing a year ?—~ had Jane to 
listen to hope that had no root, and to be- 
lieve in — that could never be con- 
solidated into realities? They made their 
own beds of thorns and briars ; why should 
we, who had no hand in that disastrous 
process, and who have kept ourselves soft 
and warm without their help, have to 
spend our strength in blunting the one, re- 
moving the other? The -will towards 
men of which we hear and read so much 
at this sweet season of the year does not 
include gentle judgment of those whose 
want and misery nay, say whose folly 
and misfortune — we are called on to re- 
lieve ; and for the most part our help, 
when we give it, is made bitter by re- 


proaches, and all the grace is taken out of, 


our charity by its want of the true essence 
of good-will. 

The same thing is true of the gifts 
which it is the custom of the country to 
make at this time of the year. Either we 
are churlish and candid, and refuse alto- 
gether what we are pleased to call “ black 
mail” to every one alike ; or we are churl- 
ish and not candid, combining want of 
good-will and hypocrisy in no uncommon 
union with the less courageous sort. We 
give what we think ourselves obliged by 
the tyranny of custom to give, but we give 
it with displeasure and reluctance. We 
are compelled, we say; but we hate the 
system; and only wish that we had 
enough spirit to stand out against it from 
first to last. Few of us give our Christ- 
mas boxes with hearty good-will, a little 
over than under the average, thinking only 
of the advantage of the recipients, not of 
our own obliged loss by so much drafted 
off to them. Yet real good-will towards 
men —real, nota sham — would make it 
pleasant to us to give pleasure, would 
make it a gain to be the cause of gain. 
There is nothing Utopian or impossible in 
this; unless, indeed, practical Christianity 
be Utopian all through. It would be onl 
carrying out the precepts and example o 
Him whose birth into the world we com- 
memorate at this time, by whose name we 
are called, and whose followers we profess 
ourselves to be. For religion is not a 
thing for Sundays only, like the best bon- 
net and the extra sweet ; if anything at all, 
it is a vitalizing influence for every day 
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And how much good-will do we show 
towards men in our ordinary judgments 
yassed on their actions, their persons ? 
{ for one six months we would all bridle 
that unruly member of ours, the tongue, 
refrain from lying and slandering, evil 
speaking, and dark suspicion, we might 
then have a better idea of what the king- 
dom of heaven would be like than we 
have now. As things are, we are no bet- 
ter in spirit than a pack of snarling wolves 
fighting and rending each charter prey 
and supremacy, in no respect like broth- 
ers acting in concert and with good-will 
for the welfare of all alike. If there are 
two ways of looking at character and ac- 
tion —and there always are two ways — 
we take the worse, and assume the evil 
we do not know. It would seem to most 
of us as weak and childish ignorance of 
life to believe in the simplicity of virtue, 
touching men and their motives; and we 
call him who is most profoundly steeped 
in cynicism and distrust the one who 
knows mankind and society the most thor- 
oughly, and whose learning has been of 
the truest kind. “Virtue itself ‘scapes 
not calumnious-strokes,” and the unknown 
is always the reviled, if also in another 
sense the “magnificent.” We say more 
in dispraise of each other than we can sa 
in praise, and the majority vote for suspi- 
cion of their brethren, known or unknown, 
rather than for trust and faith. If it is 
silly to be all “ gush” and romantic confi- 
dence, to take all men at their own valua- 
tion, and to have neither guard nor cau- 
tion over our lives and possessions, it is 
infinitely illiberal, not to say unchristian, to 
think evil as Of course, and to let the bal- 
ance of our judgment incline ever to the 
side of condemnation. 





From The Philadelphia Ledger. 
CHEESE-FACTORIES IN AMERICA, 


Tue factory system of making butter 
and cheese, an industry of great.and grow- 
ing commercial importance, and the history 
of which is full of interesting and useful 
lessons, has wn up in this country 
within the last quarter of a century from 
small beginnings. Prior to 1851 Herkimer 
and Oneida Counties, in central New 
York, had become somewhat famous for 
their cheese products, their dairies bein 
then managed by individual owners wi 
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varying and somewhat uncertain success. 
Jesse Williams, a dairyman, living near 
Rome, in Oneida County, had achieved a 
reputation for making cheese of the best 
quality, and when, in 1851, one of his sons 
was married and went to live on another 
dairy-farm in the neighbourhood, Mr. Wil- 
liams endeavoured to coutract for the sale 
of cheese made by his son at the enhanced 
price paid for his own products. He rec- 
ized the fact that to secure this the 
cheese must be as good as his own, and 
he determined, after some consideration, 
to have the milk from his son’s dairy 
brought to his own place, there to be 
manufactured into cheese. This was the 
origin of associated dairying, and for three 
years Mr. Williams and those who took 
their milk to him were the only ones who 
rofited by a system that secured uniform- 
ity in the product, the concentration of 
skill, and a great reduction in the cost of 
labour and supplies. But the success of 
the system once assured, the growth was 
— rapid, and in 1866 there were more 
than 500 cheese “ factories” in operation 
in the state of New York. Cheese-mak- 
ing, once monopolized by the rich coun- 
ties of Central New York, has since then 
spread to other parts of the state, and the 
factory system is now adopted in some 
degree in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
lowa, and other Western States, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Canada, and has even spread to En- 
land and Russia. In 1873 Canada manu- 
actured 20,000,000 pounds of cheese by 
the American method. The scheme of 
the Oneida farmer of 1851 to secure uni- 
formity in the products of two dairies has 
me uced itself in several thousand es- 
tablishments, employing an estimated cap- 
ital of twenty-five millions of dollars, and 
producing each year one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars’ worth of the manu- 
factured article. The receipts at New 
York from the interior amounted in 1863 
to 281,318 boxes of cheese, in 1874 to 
2,204,493 boxes. The exports from New 
York in 1863 were 38,577,357 pounds, in 
1874 they were 96,834,091 pounds. This 
return will give some idea of the rapid 
growth of the industry, and of its great 
importance to the commerce of the coun- 
try. A committee of the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange estimates the 
annual product of butter in the country at 
1,440,000,000 pounds, of which 53,333,333 
pounds are exported. These statistics of 
the trade derive their chief interest from 
the fact that the enormous business they 
represent has grown up from the earnest 
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efforts of a single man to make in large 

uantities a good article, which he was 

ready making in small quantities. If 
he had resorted to trickery and decep- 
tion he might have achieved a tempo- 
rary success, but he could never have 
laid the foundations of such a great indus- 
try with any other corner-stone than that 
of honesty. A very full and readable de- 
scription of the processes of making but- 
ter and cheese is published in the Novem- 
ber number of Harper's Monthly Maga- 
sine, Of these we can only say that they 
have been the subject of study by chem- 
ists and practical dairymen of the highest 
culture, and that, although the latter know 
low to make cheese, neither they 
nor the chemists understand precisely how 
it is dune. One hundred parts of milk are 
made up of about eighty-seven and one- 
half parts of water, three and one-half 
parts of butter, three and one-eighth parts 
of caseine or pure curd, five and one- 
eighth parts of sugar, and less than one 
part of mineral matter. In cheese-making 
the design is to harden the caseine or 
curd, and to do it in such a way as to im- 

rison globules of butter-oil in the curd. 
To coagulate the milk the cheese-maker 
pours a solution of rennet into the milk, 
and then begins the operation he does 
not understand — the “digestion” of the 
milk. The curing of the cheese is re- 
gaided as a further process of digestion. 
Cheese-factories, as they are now built, 
are great buildings supplied with steam- 
power and steam-heating apparatus, and 
are altogether unlike the dairies of a quar- 
ter of acentury ago. The cheese-maker 
is an educated workman; his associates, 
the dairymen, are scarcely inferior in 
knowledge, and it is said that the treasurer 
of a “ factory association,” himself a dairy- 
man, must attain such mathematical accu- 
racy as to be able to demonstrate that it 
took 9.746 pounds of milk to make a pound 
of cheese, and that he who delivered a 
pound of milk to the factory is entitled 
therefore to 1,274 cents, at the then ruling 
price of cheese. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
A NEW PAPER-MAKING MATERIAL. 


Ir is perhaps not generally known that 
but for the large importation of esparto, 
a species of tough grass, from Spain, to 
be used in paper-making, great difficulty 
would long since have existed in produ- 
cing the enormous quantity of paper now 








required by the ever-increasing demands 
of the press. Though inferior to rags in 
the manufacture of the article, esparto is 
excellent as an auxiliary, the possi- 
bility of procuring it has been a consola- 
tion to paper-makers. Alas! there now 
comes a pinch. The demand for esparto 
has been the death of it. We have all 
heard of that infatuated proceeding, fa- 
miliarly known as “killing the that 
laid the golden eggs.” The Spaniards 
who had the supply of esparto have killed 
their “goose.” Instead of cutting their 
esparto with scythes, so as to leave it to 
grow a fresh crop, they have habitually 
— it up by the roots, and according to 
ast accounts, whole districts of country 
were desolate. The esparto was gone, 
So much for reckless misma’ ment. 
A great source of traffic is dried up, or 
we nearly so. 

e need not waste words on the folly 
committed . Spantsh esparto growers and 
collectors. They are deaf to remonstrance, 
and past pity or hope of improvement. 
Leaving them to their wretched poverty 
and ruin, the question we have to consider 
is how we are to find a due supply of ma- 
terials for the paper-manufacturer. The 
mountain plateaux of Africa, as we under- 
stand, would yield a es supply of es- 
parto, but it is of inferior quality, and 
much cost and trouble would be incurred 
in bringing it to any sea-port. Accord- 
ingly, it has to be given up, and we must 
think of something else. In contempla- 
tion of the exigency, Mr. Thomas Rout- 
ledge, of Sunderland, has been serious! 
considering the subject of cheap substi- 
tutes for esparto, and has alighted on what 
he thinks will answér the purpose. The 
article is bamboo. In a pamphlet entitled 
** Bamboo, considered as a Paper-maki 
Material ” (London and New York: E. on 
F, N. Spon), he has just made known the 
result of his investigations and experi- 
ments. Fortunately for the paper-trade, 
he says, and its supply of materials in the 
future, two raw fibrous substances exist, 
to one of which his pamphlet is chiefly 
devoted. 

From time immemorial, several varieties 
of fine paper have been made from bam- 
boo in China and Japan, and this induced 
Mr. Routledge to enter upon some exper- 
iments to see if it could not be advanta- 
a utilized, although it had previously 
yeen tried with results which, commer- 
cially speaking, were not a success. Mr. 
Routledge believes that, with his new s 
tem of treatment, bamboo will prove to be 
as superior to esparto in every respect, ag 
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esparto was found to be superior to straw, 
and he has accordingly patented his in- 
vention. The following is a brief sketch 
of the way in which he proposes to deal 
with bamboo for the manufacture of fibrous 
paper-stock: “First and foremost, it is 
essential to operate on the stems of the 
es when Pian , and preferably when 
resh cut. Brought to a factory in this 
condition, the stems are passed through 
heavy crushing rolls, in order to split and 
flatten them, and at the same time crush 
the nodes, The stems are then passed 
through a second series of rolls, which 
are channelled, or grooved, in order further 
to split or partially divide them longitu- 
dinally into strips or ribbons; these being 
cut transversely into convenient length by 
a guillotine-knife or shears, are delivered 
by a carrier, or automatic feeder, direct to 
the boiling-pans. Both the boiling and 
washing processes ordinarily in vogue for 
producing Aalf-stuff or semi-pulp, Mr. 
Routledge conducts in a battery, or series 
of vessels connected together by pipes or 
channels, furnished with valves or cocks, 
so that communication between the ves- 
sels may be maintained, disconnected, and 
regulated as desired, in such manner that 
the vessels being methodically charged in 
succession, the heated lyes (composed of 
caustic alkali) can be conducted from ves- 
sel to vessel. The lyes are thus used 
again and again (each successive change 
or charge of lye carrying forward the ex- 
tractive matters it has dissolved from the 
fibre with which it has been in contact) 
until exhausted or neutralized (when the 

are discharged), fresh. lyes bein method. 
ically and successively supplied, until by 
degrees the extractive matters combined 
with the fibre have been rendered suffi- 
ciently soluble, when hot water for wash- 
ing or rinsing is, in the same continuous 
manner, run from vessel to vessel, until 
the extractive matters rendered soluble 
by the previous alkaline baths have been 
carried forward and discharged, leavin 

the residuary fibre sufficiently cleansed. 
A final cocling-water is run on and through 
the fibre, which is then drained, and the 
contents of the vessel are placed in a 
press, in order to abstract as much of the 
remaining moisture as possible. The dry 
or semi-dry fibre is then submitted to the 
action of a “ willow” or “ devil,” by means 
of which it is opened or “teased” out, 
and converted readily into a tow-like con- 
dition, when it is dried by a current of 
heated air, induced by a fan-blast, and 
finally baled up for storage or transport. 
In this condition of Paper-stock it may be 
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kept for an indefinite length of time with- 
out injury; and when received by the 
paper-manufacturer, it has only to be 
soaked down and bleached, in order to fit 
it for making paper, either by itself or as 
a blend with other materials. It may here 
be mentioned that the drochure of which 
we are speaking is — on paper made 
by the author from bamboo. 

To turn Mr. Routledge’s invention to, 
practical account, it will of course be 
necessary to form plantations of bamboo 
in those countries where it flourishes and 

ows untended, with almost inconceiva- 

le rapidity; and, further, to erect there 
the works and machinery requisite for the 
manufacture of the paper-stock just de- 
scribed, because, owing to its bulk, and 
the consequent cost of carriage, it will 
never pay to bring bamboo to this country 
in any other form. 

The second material which, in Mr. 
Routledge’s opinion, fulfils the main con- 
ditions demanded by a paper-manufacturer, 
is “‘megasse,” or “begasse,” the fibrous 
residue of the sugarcane after it has been 
crushed to extract the juice. This, when 
“ properly prepared, affords a strong, nerv- 
ous fibre, or fibrous stock, which bleaches 
well, and possesses all the characteristics 
of a first-class paper-making material.” 
For obvious reasons, megasse would also 
have to be “converted into a fibrous stock 
at or near the sugar-factory where it is 
produced, then dried, and put up in hy- 
draulic-pressed bales for economical trans- 
port.” At present, megasse is only made 
use of as fuel in the sugar-factories and in 
some countries as manure. “ Asits value, 
thus considered, is very low,” Mr. Rout- 
ledge thinks that “factories established in 
connection with existing sugar-mills for 
the manufacture of paper-stock, where 
sufficient quantities of so bulky a material 
could be concentrated, and where other 
favourable conditions exist (of which an 
abundant supply of water is an essential), 
would yield a lenge profit to the planter 
or sugar-manufacturer;” indeed, he has 
“made both paper-stock and paper of 
me quality from megasse, and determined 
the profitable nature of such a manufac- 
ture beyond dispute.” It may be inter- 
esting to mention here that bamboo and 
megasse yield sixty and forty per cent. of 
fibre respectively. 

As Mr. Routledge alludes to it in com- 
menting on the present position of the 
paper-trade in relation to the supply of 
raw material, we shall perhaps par- 
doned for adding a few words with regard 
to the attempt which has been made to 
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utilize wood as a material for —— 
facture, but which has not turned out well. 
Wood has been tried in two different 
forms, the one mechanically, and the 
other chemically prepared. In the former 
case, pieces of wood, as cut from the tree, 
are reduced, by means of a grindstone, to 
pulp, or to the condition of flour; this 
pulp or flour, however, contains but a 
small amount of “ fibre, and that fibre pos- 
sesses very little fe/ting property, an es- 
sential for a sheet of paper;” so 
that it can only be used as, in point of 
fact, a kind of adulterant in the manufac- 
ture of the commonest papers. Of wood 
chemically prepared, Mr. Routledge re- 
marks that it is “costly in production, as 
it is only possible to reduce it into pulp 
by boiling under very high pressure wit 
very strong caustic alkali; several mills 
established both in England and Scotland 
to carry out this manufacture, have aban- 
doned it, and such pulp as is now used in 
the trade is derived exclusively from the 
countries where the wood is grown. The 

ulp thus produced, although somewhat 
Rand and harsh, if the wood be carefull 
selected and properly prepared, will, 
blended with other material, produce a 
fair quality of paper.” Wood-pulp, thus 
chemically prepared, sells (unbleached) at 
from £24 to £25 per ton, but is never 
likely to be used to any considerable ex- 
tent. 


From Public Health. 
HOW TO BREATHE PROPERLY. 


Most people breathe properly, often 
more by accident or instinct than by de- 
sign; but, on the other hand, hundreds of 
thousands do not breathe properly, while 
many thousands at this present moment 
are suffering from more or less severe 
affections of the lungs or throat, ae 
a faulty mode of respiration—in other 
words, because they breathe through the 
mouth instead of through the nostrils. 
The mouth has its own functions to_per- 
form in connection with eating, drinking, 
and speaking; and the nostrils have theirs, 
viz., smelling and breathing. In summer- 
time the error of respiring through the 
mouth is not so evident as at the present 
season, when it is undoubtedly fraught 
with danger to the person who commits 
this mistake. If any one breathes through 
the natural channel, the nostrils, the air 
passing over the mucous membrane lining 
the various chambers of the nose becomes 


warmed to the temperature of the body 
before reaching the lungs ; but if he takes 
in air between the lips and through the 
mouth, the cold air comes in contact with 
the delicate lining membrane of the throat 
and lungs, and gives rise to a local chill, 
frequently endingin inflammation. Many 
persons, without knowing the reason why 
they are benefited, wear respirators over 
their mouth in winter, if they happen to 
go out of doors. By doing this they di- 
minish the amount of air which enters 
between the lips, and virtually compel 
themselves to breathe through the nostril.s 
But they could attain just the same result 
by —— the lips closed, a habit which 
is easily acquired, and conduces to the 

roper and natural way of breathing. We 

lieve that if people would only adopt 
this simple habit — in other words, if they 
would take for their rule in breathing, 
“Shut your mouth!” there would be an 
immense diminution in the two classes of 


throat, which count many thousands of 
victims in this country in the course of a 
single year. Man is the only animal 
which has acquired the pernicious and 
often fatal habit of breathing through the 
mouth. It commences in childhood, and 
becomes confirmed in adult life, often en- 
gendering consumption, chronic bron- 
chitis, relaxed sore throat, or some other 
disease of the lungs or throat which is set 
down, usually, to a different cause alto- 
gether. In concluding this short article, 
we venture to ask our readers to judge for 
themselves. When they step out in the 
morning into the fresh, but cold, air, let 
them try the difference of feeling aris- 
ing from the two modes of breathing — 
through the nostrils, and between the lips. 
In the former case they will find that the 

can breathe easily and freely, yet with 
comfort, while the fresh air, warmed to 
the temperature of the body by its contact 
with the nasal mucous membrane, is agree- 
able to the lungs; in the other case, if 
they draw in a few inspirations between 
the parted lips, the cold air, rushing in di- 
rect to the lungs, creates a feeling of cold- 
ness and discomfort, and an attack of 
coughing often comes on. 





From The Month. 
THE MONASTERIES AND THE POOR-LAWS, 


Tue view has often been taken that the 
dissolution of the monasteries was the 





cause of pauperism and the poorlaws. 


affections, viz., those of the lungs and: 








SILENCED AND FORGOTTEN. 


This view has been opposed by Hallam 
and Froude with great warmth, so that a 
clear statement of the case is needful. 
The monasteries in the Middle Ages, be- 
sides being centres of religion, art, learn- 
ing, and popular instruction, fulfilled two 
important economical functions. One of 
these was that as land-owners they were 
the best of “landlords,” so that their ten- 
ants had only to render moderate service 
or rents, were secure from inclosures and 
evictions, and in times of distress were 
not in danger of being compelled to part 
with their holdings, but would rather be 
helped to get over their difficulties. The 
second economical function of monas- 
teries was to serve as houses of shelter for 
travellers, as hospitals for the sick, and as 
centres of reliet for the poor. These 
were their functions all through the Mid- 
dle Ages; but in the time immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation the office of re- 
lieving the poor assumed a new character 
and importance. The monasteries were 
the one source of refuge for the multi- 
tudes who had been chased out of house 
and home by inclosures and “ expropria- 
tions ;” they enabled the victims of op- 
pression to drag on their existence, and 
by this existence-to be living witnesses to 
the sin of the rich inclosers. Hallam and 
Froude are, after all, not very far from the 
truth. The “blind eleemosynary spirit 
inculeated by the Romish Church” truly 
enough interfered with the operation of 
some of Malthus’ “ positive checks” to 
population — death by starvation or frost — 
truly enough “encouraged” able-bodied 
beggars, by opening their hospitable doors 
to the ejected peasantry, whose homes and 
means of livelibood had been séized by 
the rich, and enabling them to -be_ able- 
bodied and to beg a little longer. Natu- 
rally with the dissolution of the monas- 
teries this resource failed, and, moreover, 
the number of impotent as well as of able- 
bodied poor was enormously increased by 
the fresh evictions of the peasantry from 
the lands that were seized from the 
Church. Cold and hunger went hand in 
hand with busy hangmen and foreign mer- 
cenaries to clear off the “surplus popula- 
tion,” and free the rich plunderers from 
the odious preseace of their victims. 
When this work was well advanced it be- 
came possible to deal with normal and 
ordinary poverty; and a poor-law, which 
before it would have been impossible to 
carry out, took the place of the old office 
of the monasteries. Instead of “God's 
poor,” came parish paupers; instead of 
the “charity of the monasteries which re- 
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lieved poverty for the love of God,” came 
(Mr. Froude notwithstanding) the * worldly 
harshness of a poor-law.” I have now 
given the main points in the history of the 
great wrong done to the English small 
proprietors and agricultural labourers un- 
der the Tudors, a wrong that preceded, 
accompanied, and was in close casual con- 
nection with outbreak and spread of her- 
esy. From James the First to the later 
rears of George the Second there was an 
interval between two periods of colossal 
robbery and cruel oppression. In the 
seventeenth century there still remained 
a numerous class of small proprietors, and 
the yeomanry formed the strength of 
Cromwell’s army. The labourers, also, 
were well off. The woes of the hapless 
crowd that had been driven from their 
homes in the sixteenth century had ended 
in the grave. 


SILENCED AND FORGOTTEN. 
A MONK’S SOLILOQUY. 


I pip not know that I had gifts: I knew 

That something in my soul seemed burning 
through, 

That I must speak or perish ; and I spake, 

And lo, the faces round me seemed to wake, 

Till through each form I saw an angel shine, 

And still my voice spoke words that were not 
mine. 


I said that He on whom Madonna smiled 

Shared all his birthright with each mother’s 
child ; 

That sin and weakness could not touch the 
soul 

Whose source was God, and God its only goal ; 

And that each heart, by tenderest love it bore, 

Could scarcely guess our Father's more and 
more ! 


I did not plant the way of life with flowers ; 

I said our Master’s way must still be ours, 

Living and dying ; that gain comes as loss ; 

And heaven's true crown shows earthward as 
a cross, 

Nor did I close the purgatorial door, 

I but wrote love where wrath was writ before. 


Ah, God! how did the weary faces light, 

I felt mine own catch glory at the sight. 

One woman, whose grey head was ever bowed, 

Looked up at last and blessed the Lord aloud ; 

And one dark man dropped something on the 
ground 

— Next day the sacristan a dagger found. 


I know not how I ended; like a dream 
Did abbey, altar, choir, and concourse seem, 











— 
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But something else waxed real as they waned 
faint, 

—— They came about me, angel, pod saint, 

Earth lay a mist below heaven’s sunlit hill, 

And nameless heights were rising round it still. 


Was it agony or rapture? Can I say? 

I only know that when it passed away 

It was as if a sea had rolled between 

Me and mine old self that once had been ; 
For even Marco's praises seemed to pall, 
And Carlo’s sneering touched me not at all. 


Next day the cardinal would speak with me, 
And full of gentleness and praise was he ; 
Only he bade me always recollect 

I had the Church's interest to protect, 

The times were perilous, and such as [ 
Were raised by God, the Church to fortify. 


I thanked him humbly. (I was simple then, 

And dreamed “ the Church ” meant struggling 
souls of men.) 

And so I went on preaching, and I thought 

The cardinal would thank God when I brought 

Some heretics (who long had strayed away) 

Back to God's holy house on holy day. 


It was so sweet to see sad faces cheer, 
And have sad hearts to one’s own heart draw 


near, 

That kept me glad and humble in those days, 

So that I marvelled mot at no more praise, 

And when the mandate came “to preach no 
more,” 

The brethren said it should have come before ! 


*Twas like the day of death — when words are 
new 
From the dear lips that speak no more to 


you, 
And you can’t realize the days to come, 
The unbroken silence in the empty home. 
There is no sorrow while the eyes are dim, 
The dead stays with you while you weep for 
him. 


But slowly the cold misery o’er me stole, 
The iron pierced my flesh and reached imy soul. 
Could God have really given me words to 


say, 
And yet have taken chance of speech away? 
Have shown me how the world was hungering 
sore, 
Only to let me feed it nevermore ? 


There was a pang of self, but that soon spent ; 





Let others speak, and I should be content 


To sit in silence. But to know the pain 

Of all those weary hearts, and how a chain 
Binds them to steadfast love, and yet to sit 
And leave them sbut in hell, by fearing it! 


I cannot paint as Angelico could, 

I cannot join the ontlaen, or I would, 

And if to plead the suffering of the poor 

I with the brothers go from door to door, 

Fra Marco, with his soft, persuasive tones, 

Wins bread and coin where I get gibes 
stones, 


I could do this one thing, but may no more, 

And I am changed from what I was before, 

I who have told of love, seem full of spite. 

I cannot bear, I stand upon my right ; 

I am a useless and an evil man, 

God planned my life, and let men spoil His 
plan, 


But, hush, what is the utmost that I would, 
To give my life to God is all I could ; 

And this may be the way He wills to take, 
This daily death may be for God’s own sake ; 
He gave and took. So let my soul be still — 
He has a thousand sons to do His will. 


I would have given my body to the flame, 

He asks instead my genius and my fame ; 

I would have let my youth and bloom depart, 
He asks for broken nerves and failing heart. 
(Our own dear Master did not grudge the day, 
His weakness asked the cup might pass away.) 


There is a sweet dream sometimes comforts 


me, 

In some far land, a crowded fane I see, 

And one, with eyes which watch a dawning 
day, 

Is saying more than all I tried to say ; 

And I am in the throng which hangs above, 

Where man translates one word of God’s great 
love. 


But then I dwell on heaven’s sunlit hill, 
Gazing on heights that rise above me still. 
And I come down no more to chilling praise, 
To sneers, to wearing out of empty days, 

But rest, rejoicing in the power I've won, 

To go on learning, though my crying’s done, 


And then the dawn comes whitely to my cell, 

The brothers wake me, and I say, “’Tis well,” 

And rise and turn to my slow, idle day. 

(Letters of rose are graven well on grey ; 

He lightly spares a bud who holds the flower ; 

A moment's patience sometimes saves an hour.) 
ISABELLA Fyviz Mayo, 


Sunday Magazine. 
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